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S creative genius really as rare as people think it is? 
Or is it present in latent form, only waiting to be re- 
leased, in nearly all of us? 


Modern, enlightened educators are coming more and more to 
believe that in EVERY individual lies the germ of some crea- 
tive talent. In grown-ups this talent is usually deeply buried, 
impossible to bring out, so grown over is it with lack of con- 
fidence and “inhibitions.” In the child mind, still fresh and 
supple, is the place to look for new and rare ability. Given 
conditions of freedom and self expression the average child 
will usually astound his parents and teachers. 

Creative Play Is New Key 
There is a simple way, science tells us, to release the hidden 
springs of genius in your boy or girl. . Just give your child 
a chance. Put him or her in contact with the fascinating facts 
of science, art, music, and business. Let them become familiar 
with these interesting fields of endeavor, through DOING and 
THINKING and MAKING. Through CREATIVE PLAY 
furnish a well through which hidden talent can rise to the 
surface, become recognized and be developed. 


The New Chautauqua Desk 

When once you bring your boy or girl into contact with a 
place to draw and mark and write, and something to mark 
UPON, and pencils and crayons to mark WITH, you have 
started the child on an endless quest. That is one of the sim- 
ple but important functions the new Chau- 
tauqua Desk performs. It is a progressive 
creation, easily unfolding before absorbing 
minds a series of Master Scrolls and Master 
Books to encourage the natural processes of 
self discovery, creative activity, character 
building, and life planning. Each unit of 
scroll and book opens a new world of in- 
terest and achievement to the mind and hand 
of the growing child. New scrolls appear 
from time to time. You need buy only such 
scrolls as fit the exact age level of your 
child or children. 

Whether as a reward for merit or as an in- 
centive to effort, the new Chautauqua Desk 
is the gift supreme for any boy or girl. Write 
to-day for free literature about this new and 
wonderful invention. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
AND COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind., U. S. A. 
Toronto, Canada 
250 Park Ave. New York City 


SEND THE COUPON 
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CREATIVE MUSIC 
Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, experimenter in 
creative music of the Lincoln School, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
selected the new Chautauqua Desk as the 


means through which to give to children 
in the home her unique contribution in the 
field of creative music. This unit, The 


Music Master, is scheduled for distribution 
by Christmas, 1927 
HY-SAN PENCILS 

Hy-San Pencils are a new creation in colors, 
can be used either wet or dry, on paper or 
blackboard; can be powdered and mixed 
with water to produce marvelous color ef- 
fects. Two boxes furnished with each new 
Chautauqua Desk. 


YOUR CHOICE OF MODEL 


There are three models of the Desk-Table- 
Bench Combination from which to select. 
All are identical in size and construction, 
but vary in wood and finish. 
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Why the great child- -specialists say 


“Give your children a well-cooked 
whole-wheat cereal”’ 


Healthy, happy, robust children! Ot 
what are they made? How are they 
grown? Let us ask the great child- 
specialists. Here'’sw hatthey now say: 


“Give your children the food 
elements vital to health and growth: 
MINERALS for blood, teeth and bones: 
PROTEINS for muscle and tissue: 
CARBOHYDRATES and Fats for warmth 
and energy: vitamins for growth, 
— and vitality: RouGHAGE for 
safe, wholesome regulation."’ 


They go even further. They have 
found that WHOLE-wHEAT cereal with 
milk—beyond any other food—supplies 
all these great body- building, health- 
giving elements needed in your chil- 
dren's diet. Why not be absolutely 
certain your children get them all 
by selecting the delicious unrobbed 
whole-wheat cereal? 


DELICIOUS UNROBBED 





Wheatena is the wunrobbed whole- 
wheat cereal. It contains all the vital 
elements which nature packs into 
the whole-wheat kernel. Even the 
golden nourishing heart, so rich in 
vitamins. And how delicious and ap- 
petizing is its toasty, nut-like flavor! 


Leading doctors and dietitians 
have recommended Wheatena for 48 
years .. . for babies—for children 
for grown-ups in the full vigor of 
life. It is being served regularly in 
the largest hogpitals. 


Millions of Americans today are 
including whole wheat in their 
regular diet. Why not start your 
entire family tomorrow by getting 
Wheatena from your grocer today? 
It is ready to eat in 3 minutes... 
for babies, longer . . . and actuall 
costs you less than 2 cents a a 


WHOLE-WHEAT CEREAL 


> 
p7 
MOTHERS: By all means try this delicious whole-wheat cereal. We'll 
gladly send you a sample package of Wheatena FREE. The Wheatena 
Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. ] C-11-27 
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Children 


and how they 





ORTY-EIGHT under- 
weight children. Not ill— 
apparently quite healthy—but 
not gaining as normal children 
should... 

The dietitians at the Michael 
Reese Dispensary , Chicago, de- 
cided to give these children 
Horlick’s Malted Milk daily 
for three months. 

They watched results. The 
very first week showed a gain 
—the second—the third... 

The end of three months 
showed an average increase of 
2 1/5 pounds per child—more 
than a normal four months’ gain 
for children of school age. 

No wonder the dietitians in 
charge were “‘most enthu- 
siastic”’! 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has brought about 
results like these—in other group 
experiments, and in homes 
everywhere. In a_ perfectly 
natural way. There is no secret. 
It simply supplies, in a form 
children love, certain valuable 
food essentials which author- 
ities urge for growth and health. 
First, the precious elements 
of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
including the vitamins which 
promote growth. 
Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dex- 


trin and maltose, so high in 
easily assimilable food value; 
also essential minerals. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 


Thus an ounce of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk contains all the 
nutritive elements of a full 
glass of fresh cow’s milk—plus 
other valuable factors not con- 
tained in milk alone. Mixed 
with milk, it has double the 
health and strength giving 
values of cow’s milk. 

But it is much more easily 
digested. No tough curds form 
in the stomach. It is quickly 
turned into rich red blood and 
firm, strong tissue. You will 
note results in your child in a 
surprisingly short time. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your 
children are getting the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 

Horlick’s is the original 
malted milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions by the 
exclusive Horlick process which 
retains all the vital elements of 
fresh milk, barley and wheat. 

For more than a third of a 
century it has been endorsed 
and prescribed by the medical 
profession. Your family doctor 
can tell you about its unvary- 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 


©H.M.M. 


An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 


Corp. 1927 Cents, mursing mothers, the aged and infirm 






‘If only mothers everywhere could have seen 
the change that followed this simple test! 


ing purity and reliability. Ask 
him. 


Make this test 


Buy a package today and start 
iving your children Horlick’s 
falted Milk systematically, at 

least once a day. They will love 

it with meals or as an after- 
school lunch. 

Weigh them before you start 
and every week afterwards. 
Keep a record of their progress. 
If your children are under- 
weight, but free to gain, a sub- 
stantial weight increase should 
occur in a surprisingly short 
time. You will see the good it 
does them! 

If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk to fortify 
them against the energy de- 
mands of work and play, to 
build up resistance against ill- 
ness—and because they like it 
so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home 


Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is sold in both 


natural and chocolate flavors, in powder 


or tablet form 
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Mothers cannot 
always see 


Mothers cannot always see the 
effects of underweight in their 
children. They cannot com- 
pare them as closely with other 
children, for instance, as teach- 
ers do. And sothey sometimes 
Jail to realize the danger of un- 
derweight. Almost always, au- 
thorilies say, tt ts caused by 
lack of enough of the proper 
kind of nourishment or a phys- 
ical lefect. If your child does 
not gain normally, consult your 
physician 


FREE SAMPLE 


Hor.ick’s MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. E-2,, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for one sample of 
either Horlick’s Malted Milk (Nat- 
ural flavor) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk. Check sample wanted 
and mail to address above. 


0 Natural 0 Chocolate 
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Eastern Schools—Girls Special Schools 








TENACRE st 


A Country School for Young Girls F ee 


“or children from five to sixteen re- 


From 10 to 14 Years of Age quiring individual instruction. Hignly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse 

Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen gq Modern equipment. Home environment 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- with ample opportunity for outdoor 
letics supervised and adapted to the age q oo camp on Maine coast affords 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care complete change of climate for four 
and influence. months under same staff. 


talogue on Request 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE Catalogue or ; 











Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 





—BANCROFT— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 














RAY C OUR THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
chook for wholesome CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


atm sphere, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

\ges 16-21. (677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 

co tagg A home school for children of normal mentality 
Studie 





{ 18 who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all, 
Secretarial oo" >. Constant effort toward better speech during the 
> “Shai “ ~— —— school day and in home tivities 
Miusic, Riding, Beach Athletics. One grade teacher for each group of seven pupils. 
CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY Special care for children from three to six years. 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 
- —. a a —— a: —— am of 














WHAT SCHOOL? WHAT CAMP? 


Those two questions face thousands of parents every year. Are 
you facing them—or one of them now? It is a problem that demands 
your most careful study. You cannot, in justice to your child, dis- 
miss it with a superficial survey of some convenient school. “Choosing 
the School,” a booklet prepared by one of the editors of CHILDREN, 
will prove a real help to you, for it outlines the most important things 
to consider and formulates the questions you should ask both yourself 
and the school before making a final choice. Send the coupon for a 
copy, for yourself or for a friend who may find it helpful. 

[f you have a boy or girl going to school next year, make it a 
point to visit several schools while they are in session this winter. It 
is only through personal contact that you can find the best school for 
your boy or girl. 

Even if your children are already placed in either public or private 
school, you will find “Choosing the School” interesting and enlighten- 
ing. It will point the way to the best use of the educational advan- 
tages you should secure for your children. 


Ten cents each, stamps or coins 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue New York 


Send me copies of “Choosing the School.” I enclose .......... 


cents in [_] stamps [] coins. 
is 
Name 


Address 
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Has Your Boy 
Advanced As Rapidly 
As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 

Forty-one miles from New York in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 
Write for information. 
ai 


ENCE NIGHTINGALE OOL 
Special chool ‘or oy 





Rupotpu S. Friep, Principal 


BOX O KATONAH, NEW YORK 























Eastern Schools and Camps—Boys 





BONNIE DUNE, “*f?,So* 


The Nautical Camp for Boys. Health 
and happiness for a small group that 
demands the best Boys 8-14 vears 
ruition, $475. Camp Chequesset. T! 


Nautical Camp for Girls, also on Cape Cod. Git 
over ll Tuition, $400 Membership limited 
For information write 
Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers Dwight L. Rogers, Ir 
22 Parkside Road or 47 West 45th St 
Providence, R. I, New York City 





DEMOTTE SCHOOL 
NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 
PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 
Classes average five boys Thorough teaching 
1lso summer school. Complete plant in quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 
round sports. 


CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE 
MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 


Co-Ed. 





Eastern Schools 











A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL | 


145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 














CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14 Experienced, sympathetic care in 
the home of the directors Ideal health conditions 
Small classes High academic standards Summer camp 


in Maine. Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


CROASDALE 


Country School and Nursery. An ideal home and school 
for tots to tour years and children between four and tet 
Open throughout the year Overlooking beautiful lake; 


healthful climate. One hour from New York LORA M. 
WARNER, Prin., Mountain Lakes, N. J. 





MERRI [ OU R T ‘dust the place 


for children”’ 
A year-round home and school for a few select children 
3 to 10 Large play lawns Supervised play Gardens 
Private coasting hill Kindergarten Elementary grades 
Tutoring Parental care REV. and MRS. JOHN H. 
KINGSBURY, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 
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Wise mothers 


will appreciate this 


NY girl will unconsciously as 
4 Asume a better posture when 
her costume is smart and becom- 
ing. Even in middies and bloomers 
style means a lot to the younger 
generation. The flashing style, 
the becoming fit and _ the outstand- 
ing quality that is tailored into 
MAN O WAR Middies and 
Bloomers are giving thousands of 
schoolgirls a wholesome pride in 
their appearance. Watch how 
gracefully the MAN O° WAR 
Girl carries herself. 
East, West, North or South 
the MAN O° WAR Middy is a 
marked favorite with School Girls, 


Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Stout girls look slim- 
mer and slim girls look trimmer in this becoming middy. 
The sloped sides make it fit. Fine tailoring combined 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


EVERYTHING 





MAN O’ WAR 


Middies and Bloomers 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





with quality materials makes the 
MAN O° WAR a very handsome 
middy. In snow-white Super-Jean 
the MAN O° WAR Middy is mod- 
erately priced at $1.50. 

MAN O° WAR Bloomers are 
perfect in fit and graceful in pro- 
portion They are made with an 
adjustable waistband, a cleverly 
concealed pocket and are pleated 
to stay in fold. MAN O WAR 
Bloomers are made in regular 
lengths or “stubs.” Priced as fol- 
lows: E-5, Heavy Black Sateen 
permanent finish, $1.95; E-24 
BlackPoplin, $2.95; E-7, All-Wool 


Serge, navy or black, $4.95. 


Look for the little green battleship label when you 
are buying camp, school or gym togs. If your local 
store cannot supply you, write us, 


VA AN Ou 
FOR | : SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 
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HE fit of your children’s 

shoes is an important mat- 
ter. The bones of a child's foot 
are easily molded and the muscles 
need plenty of exercise. If a shoe 
is unnatural in shape there is 
danger of foot distortion. If it is rigid, weak feet can 
easily result because of muscular restriction. 

In Cantilever Shoes every toe is straight and every part 
of the foot is free. For these shoes are made over lasts 
that accurately follow the shape of the natural foot. They 
are flexible from toe to heel like the foot, too, insuring 
plenty of exercise for the network of muscles that must 
be kept strong enough to hold the twenty-six bones of 
the foot in arched formation. 

Cantilever Shoes encourage correct posture and the 
right position for the feet. The wedged heel of the shoe 
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| within easy shopping |} 
of most readers of this magazine If || 
know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and _ check 
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CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
107 Wittovcusy Ave., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Shoes must fit properly 
to keep growing feet healthy 


swings the foot to its natural straight 
ahead position. A tendency to toe out 
is often overcome by the Cantilever 
heel: and flat feet are thus avoided. 
When the feet point out instead of 
straight ahead the weight of the body 
bears too heavily on the inner and 
weaker side of the foot, causing the 
longitudinal arch to sag. 

The boys’ and girls’ styles in 
= Cantilever Shoes are attractive as 
well as practical. They are made of good, long-wearing 
leathers and are moderate in price. There are smart 
styles for mother and dad, too. See them at the nearest 
Cantilever Agency where your children and you will 
be fitted conscientiously. If you do not find the address 
in your phone book please use the coupon. 
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HOUSES 


HE ditterence between a AN 


EDITORIAL 
MESSAGE 


house and a home is so in- 

tangible as to evade all defi- 
nition. A true home is a product 
of high creative ability. It is 
built, not by the architect, nor is 
it furnished by the interior deco- 
rator. For it is created out of 
the minds and spirits of the people who found 
it and out of their hopes and ideals is it made. 
The man may provide the money that buys 
ground, house and furnishings; the woman 
devote her strength to make it function, but 
from both, working together, must come the 
heart and soul that provide the qualities which 
make of the house a home. 

Whether we have houses or homes, who is 
qualified to say? The answer does not depend 
upon the amount of money expended, nor 
even upon the proportion devoted to books, 
music and the concomitants of the higher life. 
There must be freedom of spirit in the home, 
and love and beauty. There must be fun and 
nonsense and a window open to the sun. 

If we do not boast as many “homes” as we 
believe our ancestors had who lived “in the 
good old times,”’ it is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that our standards of homemaking are so 
much higher today that fewer people can 
approximate them. In former times, when 
everyone conformed to a general standard 
much more than we do in this individualistic 
age, homemaking was much simpler, for it 
was all done according to a familiar pattern, 
according to a simple tradition. We have no 
traditions, today. Instead we have a constant 
stream of new inventions and changing con- 
ditions to meet and conquer. 

The woman who is an ideal homemaker 
today must be a great deal more than a care- 
ful housekeeper. Since she no longer con- 
tributes as much with the work of her hands 
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HOMES 


as did her grandmothers before 
her, she must put more effort into 
stretching to the utmost the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars at 
her command; she has more time 
to study the proper feeding of 
her household and to adjust the 
delicate matters of human rela- 
tionship that come within her jurisdiction. 
Since the school is taking over many of the 
tasks that were traditionally hers, she must 
learn what the schools are doing and what the 
newer philosophy of education bids them un- 
dertake, that she may do her share in lifting 
the literacy of everybody's children and not 
only of her own. And, as opportunities in edu- 
cation have opened new worlds to her, she 
must see that her horizon grows ever larger 
and that her family is exposed to an enthusi- 
asm for learning and for creating beauty. 
Finally, as the State has admitted her as one 
of its ‘‘voices,’’ she must enlarge her house- 
hold to include the community to which it be- 
longs and take an active part in the forma- 
tion of enlightened public opinion. 

Surely to approximate such an ideal is a far 
more difficult undertaking than to mold a 
home within the traditional sphere of woman. 
If fewer succeed than we might wish, is that 
not more reason for encouraging the faltering 
rather than censuring the unsuccessful? We 
shall have more homes than houses in this 
country when the consciousness of our woman- 
hood is roused to a realization of the oppor- 
tunities which our more complex civilization 
has to offer. 


Get? Havel 














“The future of the race marches forward on the fect of little children” —Puiurs Brooks 
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YOUNG GIRLS 
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Hanging in the John Herron Art Institute of | Each month we present a master painting of child 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is this pastel portrayal of — or youth subjects. These are selected from the 
two young girls by Mary Cassatt, our greatest public galleries of America in order to foster 
American artist of child life. She was great in — greater appreciation of the portrayal of children. 
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TRUTH aud FALSEHOOD 


Your child is weighing your integrity. If you can stand the 
test of youth’s clear scrutiny, you are helping him 
to a high standard of truth-telling 


HEN David asserted that all men 
are liars, he went two steps too far. 
If he had said that all men lie, 

e would have been but one step too far. 
li he had contented himself with saying that 
all children lie, he would have been within a 
reasonable distance of the truth. Perhaps, 
however, that was all he really meant. 

Many children lie even before they can 
That is, a fairly intelligent child 
earns that he can get what he wants by making certain 
sounds or certain gestures that convey an impression 
contrary to the facts of the case. You may, if you 
like, say that the child is “pretending” that he has a pain 
when he cries. The notse he makes brings his mother to 
him, brings attention and fondling and fun. It is the 
same kind of noise, perhaps, as the one he makes when 
he is really in pain. At any rate, it is the noise that 
brings his mother; that is all it means to him. 

To resent the child’s “lie” in such cases is not very 
sensible, or very helpful. The child is simply doing what 
he has found in the past to be effective; a certain noise 
hrings a certain satisfaction. As the child grows in 
experience he learns that certain words bring what he 
wants or likes; that certain other words or combinations 
of words bring him privations or penalties. He is intelli- 

ent. He will use the words that bring satisfaction. He 
will avoid the words that bring trouble. Can you blame 
him? 

\gain, as his command of the language grows, he is 
le to relate his observations and experiences. Some of 
he tales he brings you are quite impossible. You are 
very sure that he could not have climbed to the top of the 
apple tree, as he says. But are you sure that he cannot 
remember having pictured himself doing so? 

You know very well that birds and butterflies do not 
speak the language of the neighborhood. But are you 
sure that the child could not carry on a conversation with 
birds and butterflies—in his imagination ? 

To the young child many images and fancies come in 
the course of a day, as well as many sensations and 
pictures. It will be a long time before he learns to know 
images and fancies from pictures and sensations. Wha 
he remembers may be as vivid as what he sees and hears 
his moment. What he imagined or dreamed is just as 
real as what he remembers from actual happening. 


— * 
SDCadak, 
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E can help the child best by recognizing his con- 

fusion, by acknowledging and accepting his dreams 
and fancies and make-believe for what they are. Gradu- 
ally he comes to know these various states of mind apart, 
to speak of them by name, to recognize them for what 
they are. In the meanwhile nothing is gained but con- 
iusion and secrecy if we condemn as a “lie” everything 
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that flits through his mind in the course of its growth. 


by 
SIDONIE 
MATSNER 
GRUENBERG 


Director, 
Child Study Association 
of America 


A great deal of difficulty can be avoided, 
too, if we recognize that it takes the child 
a long time to learn to express himself ac- 
curately; and that he can learn this only 
after he has learned to see clearly. To call 
a cow a horse with horns may be merely 
amusing to those who know better, but 
accuracy, aside from all questions of motive, 
comes only from experience with correctly- 
used language, closely associated with ma- 
terials and qualities. That is why the child who plays 
with other children, who plays with tools as well as with 
toys, who runs into the hard reality of things, learns 
certain matters more quickly than the dreamy child who 
occupies himself endlessly with nothing at all. 

Not only the names of materials and objects and ani- 
mals and plants, but the adjective words, the names of 
qualities are important for giving an accurate account of 
what is in the mind, or of what has come into the day- 
to-day experience. Most people are poor witnesses of 
what they have actually seen or heard, as every lawyer 
knows. But this is not because they mean to be untruth- 
ful, but because they expand what they see or hear into 
a story that tells what they think should have happened, 
or that agrees with their idea of the fitness of things; 
or because they do not know how to say what they mean. 
And most children are no better able to report than are 
adults. 


ET motives do come to play a leading role, from the 

very earliest years. After the child is well able to 
distinguish between imaginings and reality, after he is 
well able to say what he means, he will be impelled to 
misrepresent facts in shameless fashion; and we ought 
to learn to distinguish one kind of lie from another. It 
is worth our while to find out why a child says “No” 
when truth demands that he should say “Yes.” 

The most common motive grows out of the infantile 
desire to gain comforts or other satisfactions and to avoid 
pain or discomfort. The denial of guilt is as “natural” 
as spitting out an ill-tasting mouthful of something; in- 
deed, it is pretty much the same kind of act. It is a 
pushing away of something disagreeable. This lie of 
denial, then, is natural, and the child has yet to learn 
why it is not also “right.” 

Truth has no meaning of itself. Moreover, truthful- 
ness is a social virtue, and it has value only in relation 
to other people. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
child’s contacts with people teach him to distinguish the 
truth from meaningless statements on the one hand, and 
from false statements on the other; and that he have 
both time and guidance to learn what truth is worth, and 
what sacrifices must be made to attain it. 

If fear of punishment is the motive for lying in a given 
situation, the need may be to (Continued on page 44) 
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Should Mean to 
the Children 


7 HAT is 
that for?” 
the child asked. 
The mother looked 
in the direction in- 
dicated. On the pave- 
ment outside the window 
several small children dis- 
ported themselves. They wore 
false-faces and absurd grown-up 
garments. They were soliciting 
money of passersby. 
“Oh,” the mother answered vaguely, 
they do that for fun on Thanksgiving!” 
“But why?” her little daughter insisted. 
“I don't know!” the parent replied. “It is just a cus- 
tom, I suppose.” 

“T think it’s silly.” the youngster declared. 

I fully agreed with her. I have never understood why 
in some sections of our land children become hoodlums 
and beggars on the day instituted by our forefathers for 
returning thanks. I see no connection between this 
absurdity and the last Thursday in November. 

I also go farther and, to use my little friend's epithet, 
find it “silly” to neglect to instruct our children in the 
meaning of a season set apart for special feasting. 

“What is Thanksgiving Day for?” one small boy was 
asked. 

“It’s the first day in the winter that we have turkey 
and pumpkin pie,”” was the prompt answer. 

His answer was greeted with smiles by his elders. 
Nobody suggested to him that there might be any other 
reason for keeping Thanksgiving. 

I do not want to draw a moral and adorn a tale—but 
I do feel that behind this failure to emphasize the mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving there is the habit of allowing chil- 
dren to take everything for granted. Why be thankful 
tor that to which they have a perfect right? Why 
express or feel gratitude for something that is not re- 
garded as a blessing ? 

Of course, when the children read or study the history 
of their country they will learn how Thanksgiving origi- 
nated—just as they learn the origin of Independence 
Day. But I doubt if one small boy in a thousand gives 
even a passing thought to the Fourth of July except 
as a day on which he may make as much noise as he 
pleases and do many things that are forbidden for three 
hundred and sixty-four other days. 

Christmas, too, is often regarded simply as a holiday 
when people exchange gifts. Yet so much of the sym- 
bolism of Christmas and so many of the cards and deco- 
rations recall the birth of the Babe in Bethlehem that it 
is impossible for a thoughtful child to get awav from 
what it all stands for. 

Not so with Thanksgiving. 


ay 


That is a day when 
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THANKSGIVING 
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takes unthinking] 
allthe good things 
set before one. 

Far be it from 
me to hark back 
to the old times 
and say that they 
were better than 
these ! I do not 

think they were. | 

Thanksgiving have a shrewd 
suspicion that this 
is the very best of 
times in which to 
be alive. But there 
were certain things connected with our childhood that 
were object lessons, from which we learned that back of 
a symbol was a cause. 

For instance—there was 
family, did not ; 
festival. Instead we had a good time in our own house. 
But that good time stood for something and we were 
taught that it must stand for something to others less 
fortunate than we. We liked good things to eat, but | 
am sure our turkey and pumpkin pie tasted rather better 
for the knowledge that certain poor families were feast- 
ing aS we were. 

I have an that the method used in making us 
remember that we were stewards of our possessions was 


rather a good one. May I be pardoned if I explain it? 


It's fun on 
Day to pick out some of 
your toys to give to less 
fortunate youngsters 


Thanksgiving. We, in our 
Yt go to our grandparents’ home for that 


idea 


IRST, we were taught the habit of gratitude. Grati- 

tude to each other, gratitude to our parents, gratitude 
to anyone who did us a kindness. Above all, we were 
taught that a Heavenly Father made it possible for us to 
have our good things and that we must never forget to 
be grateful to Him. That gratitude involved certain 
duties. If—and this is what I would emphasize—one 
had blessings, one was in duty bound to make someone 
else happier for That was but fair 
and honest, a passing on of good things so that every 
gift one received might be a source of, happiness to some- 
one else. 


these blessings. 


nay not seem an ideal principle to the modern 
ut it could be modified or adapted so that the 

understand that on Thanksgiv- 
ing one should pause to consider one’s blessings and the 
responsibilities they bring. 

I fear that we do not teach gratitude as we should. 
When our tiny children receive gifts, we ask—“What do 
you say, dear?” and the reply “Thank you!” uttered as 
shibboleth, is all sufficient. But are we con- 
cerned as to the child’s mental reaction to the two f 
Or is the form all that we demand? 

I am thankful to say that I know several really grate- 
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young generation might 
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ful children. I have a little boy friend to whom I once 
in a while make a present—often something so trifling 
that it would hardly call for any expression of gratitude. 
Yet even if it be but a picture card, it is received with 
appreciation that warms my heart. I always hear the 
delighted—“Oh—fank you!” Then the appeal to the 
mother—“Oh, Muvver—just see what I’ve got!” 

Yet this child receives scores of presents. As an 
only child of popular parents it is natural that this should 
be so. But I claim that his manner of receiving speaks 
volumes for his father and mother. The little lad has 
never become blasé because he has never been allowed to 
accept things as his due nor take his blessings for granted. 
Moreover, he has been taught to share them with other 
children and enjoys going through his treasures at regu- 
lar periods and weeding out certain articles—under his 
mother’s supervision—for poor, ill and crippled children. 
\Vhich only shows that gratitude and generosity may go 
hand in hand. 

I admit that all children have not as sweet natures as 
has my small boy friend, but I do insist that a sense 
of gratitude may be cultivated. Also a sense of 
obligation to other people. To utter thanks 
trippingly and politely is a type of word serv- 
ice that is seemly and becoming. But back 
of the utterance should lie genuine ap- 
preciation. A child may be “taught to 
feel gratitude towards the person 
who does him a kindness, even if 
he does not fancy the form this 
kindness assumes, 

“You would not have him 
say ‘thank you’ when he 
does not mean it, would 
vou?” protested one Ad 
nother to whom I as 
voiced my convic- 
tions along this 
line. “For instance 
my little Jack re- 
fused the other day 
to thank a playmate 
for an invitation to 
a party because he 
did not want to go 
totheaffair. Should 
| have made him 
say that he was 
glad to get the in- 
vitation ?” 


“How would you 
like to have my 
Most certainly i eet | — 
not. But I would “Really and 
have this mother ¢ruly? Oh, Tommy, 
explain to her son J0#7¢ 4 peach! 
that his playmate 
meant to pay him a 
compliment in asking him to his home. 
Therefore it was only right that the recipient 
of the invitation should be grateful for the 


thought that prompted it. 


ACKNOWLEDGE that it is not easy to inculcate 
such ideas, and parents are often too busy or too 
thoughtless to attempt it. Now, when we study child 
sychology as we have never studied it before, when we 
understand how much of the little one’s future welfare 
depends on early training, we sometimes forget certain 
fine things of the spirit that should be inculcated. It is a 
case of “these things ought ye to have done and not to 
have left the others undone.” One of the greatest of 
spiritual attributes is an appreciation of the good and 
beautiful in life. If we want our children to have this 
















® ing them to transform every common day into 


appreciation we must begin very early to teach it. 

Suppose that, just as an experiment, we call the 
youngsters’ attention to some of the blessings that are 
theirs at this Thanksgiving and try to show them that 
these are gifts, not things that are their right—that 
there are many persons who lack such gifts, and that all 
blessings should cause gratitude and should be shared 
with others. 
















































E hear much complaint nowadays of the failings 
of the young generation—of their lack of consider- 
ation of others, their selfishness, their waywardness. In 
uttering these complaints parents fail to recognize that 
they are confessing their own failure to bring out all 
that is best in their children. We cannot shower gifts 
upon our little ones, give them all they ask for, treat 
them as if they had “an inalienable right to happiness,”’ 
and then expect them to express gratitude for that for 
which we have never trained them to be thankful. Of 
course such children will take Thanksgiving Day for 
granted—will never pause to consider why it is 
called “Thanksgiving Day.” Why should they 
express or feel thanks for what has been 
thrust upon them from birth without so 
much as a reminder of the Source of 

Good? 

We are so anxious to keep our 
children happy that we for- 
get that happiness centered in 
self is short-lived. Really we 
are doing our best beloved 
actual unkindness when we 
fail to teach them to be 
thankful. In neglecting this 
lesson we are depriving them ' 
of the appreciation of the 
gracious ministry they owe 
others — a ministry that 
brings the type of joy that 
abides and transforms even 
common days into thanksgiv- 
ing days. 

Teach your children that 
they are only the stewards of 
their possessions and Thanks- 
giving Day, as all others, will 
( gain to them in significance 

FF fm happiness. 

Wee 4 ruil Teach your children to 
¥ te . share their blessings with 
SAN aes others and Thanksgiving Day, 

as well as all others, will gain to 


them in significance and happiness. 

iw Encourage your children in the hab- 

its of gratitude and thoughtfulness for 

others and every day is thus transformed 
into Thanksgiving. : 

Train your children in the gracious habits of 

gratitude and thoughtfulness for others, thus help- 












Thanksgiving. 

Suppose that, in preparation for this last Thursday in 
November we encourage the children to study their own 
lives and surroundings for a little while—long enough to 
enumerate some of the blessings they take as a matter of 
course, such as the love of their parents, the companion- 
ship of brothers and sisters, the comforts of their homes, 
the many pleasant happenings in their lives. Let them 
appreciate that each of these is a beautiful gift proceed- 
ing originally from an all-loving Heavenly Father. Then 
call their attention to the principle inculcated in the sen- 
tence—“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
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Letters from a 
School Teacher 


OR many years the late author 
of this hitherto unpublished 


work, in her capacity as teacher, was 
in close co-operation with parents 
and children, hearing their problems, 
g, understanding. This series 


“Tf Parents Only Knew— 








of articles is the result of Miss 
Cleveland's observations and ex peri- 
ments. They set forth in a direct 
and practical way the aim of mod- 
ern schools, suggesting methods by 
which the home and school may be 
brought into closer relationship. 

The second chapter, “Command 
of Fundamental and Pro- 


7 ools 
"gull appear in our December 
ssuc. This will be followed in Janu- 
chapter on “Worthy 
Home Membership.” — Still later 
chapte rs are devoted to “Vocation,” “Recreation,” 
“Citizenship,” and “Character.” The series is full of 
valuable suggestions and ideas, not only for fathers and 
mothers, but for Parent-Teacher Associations as well. 


ary ant the 


INTRODUCTION 


F our modern civilization is indeed, as Mr. Wells 

so vividly warns us, “a race between education and 

catastrophe,” there are panicky moments when 
teachers feel that our best efforts are bringing us no 
nearer our coal. We are in the position of Alice in 
Wonderland, when, after running very fast, she found 
herself under the tree from which she started. “In my 
country,” she gasped indignantly, “when you run very 
fast for a long time, you get somewhere else.” “Slow 
sort of country yours,” responded the Red Queen. “Now 
here it takes all the running you can do to stay in the 
same place. If you want to get anywhere else, you'll 
have to go ever so much faster than that.” 

In spite of all the subjects introduced into modern 
curricula, our graduates too often failed to make good in 
the home, in industry, in citizenship. At last the school 
has come to realize it must want to get somewhere else 
and must go ever so much faster if it hopes to make all 
the children of all the people fit citizens of a democratic 
nation. Therefore, we have added other goals than book 
learning. and formulated in august committee of our 
National Education Association what we call the “seven 
cardinal principles of education.” Besides book learning 
there are health, worthy home membership, vocation, 
recreation, citizenship, and character. 

Having shouldered the responsibility for all these tvpes 
of training, we are faced with the fact that they will not 
function as a result of mere classroom instruction. So 
the school has had to turn to the other community agen- 
cies for help. It is the home that must co-operate with 
the school first of all in dealing with the children for 
which the home and school exist. The chief difficulty in 
getting this co-operation is that the home and school are 
looking at the children from such different angles. The 
teachers need to be humanized by the more personal atti 
tude of the parents, and the home needs something of the 
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by ELIZABETH CLEVELAND 


Author of “Training the Toddler” 


Illustrated by DorotHy Hope SMITH 


“Can't I just finish this chapter before I go to bed?” 


impersonal, impartial attitude of the school. Too long we 
have neglected each other’s point of view, and depended 
solely upon the children to interpret us to each other. 

The child is too young, too inexperienced, too often 
anxious to excuse himself to be trusted as a reliable inter- 
preter. If we are really to understand each other, we 
must get together and talk things out. The school must 
inform the home of its program and purposes and just 
what the function of the home should be in carrying 
them out. This information with suggestions should be 
assembled and classified in form available for reference. 
The purpose of these chapters is to put together the way 
home and school may work shoulder to shoulder for the 
good of the children. 


CHAPTER ONE—HEALTH 


HE mothers of school children, who daily entrust to 
our care the little bodies they have borne and tended 
and watched over, are naturally concerned to know just 
what we are doing to insure their healthful development. 
The school aims first of all to teach the child the princi- 
ples governing healthful physical development. This 
teaching, in most school systems, is the special responsi- 
bility of one department, which directs the activities cen- 
tering about the gymnasium and playground. In all such 
lines of work we are trying to develop worthy health 
standards, but if these standards are to be lived up to, 
the home will have to help. There are some things the 
home can do which the school cannot do. 
First, having found out from the school exactly 






































what conditions are now considered necessary to the 
best physical development of children, the home can try 
to provide those conditions. When Teacher asks Johnny 
what he had for breakfast, and Johnny responds, “Bread 
and coffee,” and Teacher says, “Tell your mother she 
must not give you coffee. I will write down for her 
some things you ought to have for breakfast,”—don’t be 
insulted. Mother can no longer say, “It is none of that 
teacher’s business what I feec my children.” It is em- 
phatically the business of the school to keep the home 
informed as to the proper food for children. Indeed, the 
school is better fitted than the home to keep up with the 
ever-growing body of information arising from the ex- 

eriments of nutrition experts. To illustrate the wide 
ignorance of nutritional values, one supervisor used to 
quote the remark of an evening school girl. “I’m just 
crazy to bring our baby over for you to see, but the darn 
ttle thing goes to sleep on me every night when it’s 
time to start. She’s only five months old and she spills 
tomatoes all down her front too cute for anything. And 
vou ought to hear her holler when we quit feeding her 
sweet potatoes!” This never failed to evoke righteous 
horror until one day a school dietitian warned the super- 
“You mustn't tell that story to audiences any 
more. It has been demonstrated that tomato juice is 
good for little babies. That story is spoiled.” But it 
It is a better story than it was before, for now it 
illustrates how even the school can fail to keep abreast 
of educational discoveries and how absurd it is to expect 

of the home. We must get rid of the idea that any 
reproach attaches to the mother who doesn’t know by 
instinct what to feed her children, and transfer the re- 
proach to the mother who thinks she ought to pretend 
that she does. The real responsibility of the home is to 
conscientiously use the expert service provided by the 
school and paid for by the community, to demand that 
systematically furnished with the latest au- 
horitative information on all matters related to the 
ealth of children. When Junior comes home with the 
dictum that clean waists must be substituted 
ior frowsy sweaters in the warm 
room, when Sister demands the dangerous 
skates because Teacher is urging outdoor 
recreation, when vigorous youth insists on 
open windows, daily cold baths, more fre- 
quent changes of clothing, it is mother’s part 
to encourage and fairly divide the work of 
making the new ideals possible. 


visor: 


isn't! 


parents be 


school- 


ND even when conditions are favorable, 
there is the irritating need of con- 
stantly “keeping after” children. Every 
mother knows how fine an art it is to keep 
insisting without nagging, and how the best 
of children can set themselves against the 
day’s obviougly necessary physical routine. 
“Do I have to take a bath tonight ?” whines 
little girl, in the presence of company, 
with a maddening and totally false effect of 
implying that it is a ceremony sometimes 
omitted. “Shall I wash my knees, Mother? 
They haven't been out in the air this day.’ 
“Can’t I just finish this chapter before I go 
to bed?” “Gosh, I'll be late if I have to stop 
to brush my teeth!” This establishing and 
maintaining a routine is pre-eminently the 
business of the home. The school can help 
where needful in formulating the 





eee 


routine, can help very effectively in 
checking performance through re- ~~~ 
ports from parents, but the home »— 
must see it through—must take the 
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responsibility for vaccination, for 
for the systematic carrying out of corrective programs, 
for habit building. No lapse should be allowed until a 
habit is safely formed—until the child performs the act 
mechanically as part of his regular routine and no longer 
feels it as an irritating nuisance. This can be haste ned 
if the child is led to co- operate intelligently rather than 
forced against his will. “I've learned at last to like my 
egg,” sighs nine-year-old Grace, “but I’m still working 
on my spinach.” 

It too often takes considerable “keeping after” to get 
enough outdoor play, particularly for city children and 
in the winter months. They complain with unanswerable 
justice that there is “nothing nice to play.” Certainly 
there are few nice places to play. It is much more fun 
to hurry home after school and play in the house with 
the lavish supply of toys and games and story books so 
easy to get for them in the city. But it is a grave mis- 
take and may have deadly consequences. We should, at 
any cost, secure more playgrounds and try our best to 
make outdoor play attractive to children. When they do 
play indoors, it is wise to dress them warmly and keep 
the playroom windows open. When they have 
learned to dislike stuffiness they are safe. The child who 
stirs his playmates to action with the slogan, “Come on 
out !’’ is an asset to any neighborhood. 


physical examination, 


once 


HE outdoor playgrounds of wisely planned schools, 

as well as the gymnasiums, are always in use. When 
school is out, the children who care to stay can enjoy 
free play or organized games under responsible super- 
vision. Now and then parents may object to gymnasium 
and playground work as part ot the school program. 
But the school continues its efforts to demonstrate 
that the results of the training justify the expense, that 
the chance of accident is no greater in the gymnasiun 
than on the street or in the home, that a woman may be 
that making 
number of 


physically fit and remain a perfect lady, 
swimming a 


requirement has lessened the 











‘At your age I never 
ate what wasn’t good for 
me, Jimmie.” 

“When did you 
Uncle?” 


begin, 
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main meal of the day, as it should be, par- 
ticularly for the younger children. Others 
will have a hearty night dinner. The only 
safe plan is to try to train the children them- 
selves to make wise choices. It would be 
necessary at first to say to the younger ones, 
‘Today you should have soup, a little meat 
and potatoes and some other vegetable, some 
salad or fruit, and a cooky if you want it. 
And be sure to drink a glass of milk.” In 
time, they would learn to make their own 
choices, to resist the lure of the unsuitable 
tidbit, to correct the perverted taste. 


— potent than all other kinds of 
it co-operation is the force of example. 
If parents themselves respect the laws of 
health, children tend to develop the same 
attitude. Jimmy’s portly uncle, who ponder- 
ously stated, “At vour age, I never ate what 
wasn't good for me,” was justly rebuked by 
the innocent rejoinder, “When did you be- 
gin, Uncle?” When they see Father punc- 
tilious about his setting-up exercises and 
Mother insisting on her daily walk in the 
face of the inevitable domestic obstacles, 
they instinctively imitate these wholesome 
practices. ; 

And all these efforts will fail of their best 
results unless they are entered into with a 
healthy mental attitude in a cheery and 
serene home atmosphere—the frame of mind 
that meets illness with common sense and 
treats it with intelligence, but does not dwell 
on it or encourage talk of symptoms and 
sufferings. Teachers have learned to know 
that it is the happy homes that produce 
healthy children. 

The school, then, undertakes to supply 
authoritative health information, to work 

for the develop- 
ment of proper 





health habits, to 





Activities 


The teacher urges associations of parents 
and teachers to co-operate with the health 
program of the school through some of the 


furnish programs 


Paren t- Teacher for the correction 


of physical defects, 
and to keep before 
children’s minds a 
worthy ideal of 
physical fitness. We 























Lectures by experts on food, clothing, 
housing, ventilation, rest, play, safety, 
relation of health to behavior. 
Demonstrations of the school gymnasium 
work, dancing, swimming, “stunts,” etc. 
Experiments in school lunches, milk for 
under-nourished children, etc. 
Distribution of printed information as 
to suitable menus, prevention of illness, 
care of teeth, feet, etc. 

Discussions of health problems, such as 
overcoming food prejudices, guarding 
against colds, securing proper ventila- 


Evening courses for parents on child 
Encouragement of scout work and the 


like for boys and girls and assistance in 
finding suitable leaders. 


drownings, that 

play is a legitimate ° 

factor in any school The Co-operative 

curriculum, And P: : C hi 

more and more of arents Tatecnism 

the parents accept 

rn P “ws weal I ‘ The teacher urges the parent to co-oper- 
1 idea, endorse ate with the health program of the school 

the gymnasium by truthfully answering “Yes” to all of the 

dancing, co-operate following questions: 

with the safety de- 1. Have I attended to each child’s annual 

partment by In- physical examination and semi-annual 

specting the home dental inspection? : 

Pek detect ataiihe 2. Do I know just how far each child 

I falls short of the proper physical stan- 

hazards, cease to dard for his age? 

rail at swimming 3. Do I know just what to do to bring 

pools, and attend ‘ _ -¥ to — bade 4 

and enjoy the inter- : hie? proceeding systematically to do 

school football and 5. Am I getting results? 

basketball games. 6. Have I established a regular physical 
Of course, the regime (meals, bedtimes, bathing, etc.), 

. ae which is rarely broken? 

school is not infal- ry 

libl ; vd , 7. Am I keeping up to date through read- 

ible, and its pro- ing, lectures, class work, or with the 

cedure may be at assistance of the school, on the subject 

fault. The parent of child nutrition? 

should feel that his 8. Am I selecting each day’s food with 

stttalae Sa diedioad careful consideration as to kind, quan- 

criticism is desired. tity, and variety? 

He has a right to 9. Are the children eating regularly and 

demand assurance contentedly what I provide? 

that the swimming 10. Have I arranged a room or at least a 

. in aake dee bed for each child? 
poo! 8 sale an 11. Have I provided adequate indoor play 
clean, to register space ? 
objection to the 12. Am I careful to keep the rooms below 
sweeping of halls 65°—the windows wide open when- 
neal etalon te bitte a ever possible?—one window a little 
“ owes es open always? 
way as to fill the 13. Do the children play outdoors every 
air with dust be- day? 
fore the children 14. Am I succeeding in keeping them out of 
are dismissed, to street cars, trains, crowded audiences? 
; : 15. Can they skate, swim, play tennis, 
investigate the deen? 
child’s complaint 16. Do they get into the country for week- 
that he is not given _ ends and in the summer? 
time to eat his 17. Do they get the required amount of 
cil, Mit tthe sleep at night—of 
uNnC 1 bu ne P ace rest during the 
for these criticisms day? 
and investigations 18. Am I guarding 
and complaints is a, over- 

; stimulationr 
> +ohbor- : 
BOS pe bai - 4 19. Are the adults in 
hood or the parent- the family living 
teacher meeting, but according to a 
the principal's of- wholesome _physi- 
T 1 routine? ; sees 
fice. There the mat- oe ; : 
aos nay) ound a ge oy following activities 
ter can ve ¢ ISCUSSEC mosphere free 1. 
and often quickly from irritation and 
and. satisfactorily depression? 

. , 2 
adjusted. One ae 
mother, whose 3 
daughter declared 
she was given only seven minutes of a 4. 
fifteen-minute recess to bolt her lunch, dis- 
covered in a visit to the school that two 5 
torty-minute periods were set aside as lunch 
periods, one or the other to be kept free 
from classes, and that the girl had with con- tion, etc. 
siderable persistence managed to get a class 6. wt at 
at both periods so that she might avoid one 7 BE ; 
later and get home forty minutes earlier. 

Some parents demand that teachers exercise . 


supervision over the selection of the school 
lunch. This is not an easy task. The school 
can provide proper food, but the child must 
select with reference to his whole daily pro- 
gram. For some the midday meal is the 
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Active assistance in securing play- 
grounds, lunch equipment, rest rooms, 
cooking facilities for teachers, and other 
advantages that make for better health 
conditions. 














ask the home to co- 
operate by securing 
definite information 
from the school, by 
providing suitable 
conditions for the 
best physical devel- 
opment of children, 
by prompt attention 
to vaccination, the 
yearly physical ex- 
amination, and the 
half-yearly visit to 
the dentist, by as- 
suming the main 
responsibility for 
the development oi 
good health habits, 
by setting a worthy 
example, by main- 
taining wholesome 
home influences. 











Children in the News 


Another record- 
breaker is thir- 
teen - year - old 
Eleanor Holm, 
who holds the 
300- yard medley 
swim record, Evi- 
dently, she gains 
health and pleas- 
ure from her 
Strenuous exere 
cise 

















































The nation’s fin- 
est baby is eight- 
months’-old Mil- 
dred Pinkenfeld, 
of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., according 
to a committee of 
doctors. She is 
cooing her pleas- 
ure at their deci- 
ion into the dic- 
taphone 
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Wide World Photos 


Wide World Photos 


Pushing on to fame are Teddie 

Baczyuski and James Sullivan, 

winners of the Chicago pushmo- 

bile race. They proved No, 13 

was lucky for them and are al- 

ready dreaming of conquering 
the air next 


Sixteen members of sixteen na- 
tionalities make up the All- 
American football team of a 
Milwaukee high school. Greek, 
Swedish, Italian, French, 
French - Scotch, Irish - French, 
Austrian, German, Irish, Jew, 
Negro, Slav, Scotch, English, 
Herbert Photos German-Indian and Polish are 
represented in this youthful 
League of Nations 
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Acme Newspictures 


Mascot to the American Legion is 
the serious business of young Jay 
Ward, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., overseas 
on a tour of the battlefields. Father, 
who is trailing along, has reason to 
be proud of his son, who was chosen 
from among a thousand entries 











rvin Cobb— 


Grandfather 


‘*Most of the unhappiness of my childhood came 
‘fear fostered by blood- 


from fear,’ says Irvin Cobb; ’ 
curdling stories to which I listened, fascinated.’ 


Cobb saw to it that his own daughter was protected 
going 
to happen to his grandchild, the small Patricia. 


from such bogies—and now read what is 


An interview by MIRIAM 


Ray 
HOPE she grows up to be just a nice, normal 
American kid.” 

That is the wish—the only one just at present— 

which Irvin S. Cobb entertains for small Patricia Chap- 
man, his rg granddaughter, who was born in a nurs- 
ing home in Italy. 
Mr. Cob had been known until the birth of this child 
an eminent short story writer, journalist, humorist 
and teller of anecdotes. From now on, it is highly 
probable that he will be known as literature’s most 
ecstatic grandparent. 

Still suffused with that gentle glow of pride which is 
attendant upon the transforming of a mere writer of 
note to the more dignified standing of a grandfather to 
the “splendidest baby on earth,” Mr. Cobb talked, in his 
New York studio, of his grandchild, his daughter, his 
own childhood, and children and childhood in general as 
well as in particular. 

He has hopes that young Patricia is going to inherit 


as 


the family sense of humor. She has a fair chance to, he 
believes, if the behavior of her mother, Elisabeth Cobb 
Chapman, immediately after Patricia’s birth, can be 


taken as significant. 

“My wife, my son-in-law and myself were admitted 
to Elisabeth's room very shortly after the baby came,” 
he relates. ‘‘While we were in the process of deciding 
that this was undoubtedly a magnificent child, Elisabeth 
began to come back to consciousness. 

“*Where’s that brat of mine?’ she inquired. 

“The nurse told her that it was right there, and placed 
the little thing in the crook of her arm. 





Irvin Cobb’s earliest ambition was to draw pictures with a lead 


pencil rather than to write them with pen or typewriter. Behold 
him at the age of three, flat on his tummy, engaged in the process 
of artistic endeavor. He is having a royal time of it. 
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Mr. 





The 
humorist and teller of anecdotes, 
grandfather to the “splendidest baby on earth” 


eminent short story writer, journalist, 


who is now 


““What’s she doing?’ was the next question. ‘I—I 
can't seem to see her. I can't see any one of you. I’m 
all blurry 3 

“We told her that the baby was trying to get its fist 
into its mouth. 

“Well,” said Elisabeth dreamily, “if she’s a Cobb she 
can do it!’ And lapsed back into unconsciousness.” 

The Cobbs do have nice, roomy, commodious mouths. 
There’s no denying that. But they say something with 
them. Usually, it is something that is a winey compound 


of humor and mellow, good-natured wisdom. And so it 
is highly probable that when the magnificent infant re- 
cently born to Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Chapman, Jr., in 
Florence, has grown up—or even partly up—she will be 


a perfectly good, wholesome, genial human being, like 
unto her grandfather and her mother. And maybe she 
will be a writer like her immediate forbears, too. For 


Mrs. Chapman had had a number of shart stories pub- 
lished before went abroad, and her novel, “Falling 
Seed,”” was published this year. 


she 


ATURALLY she turned out to be a writer,” said 

i the proud grandparent, who is a proud parent as 

well. “She was brought up in the atmosphere of it.” 
For himself, there is no such logical explanation. 

is that sort of unaccountable 

world as a “sport.” 


He 
freak known in the botanical 
No one of his ancestors, predeces- 
sors or antecedents, to his knowledge, was a writer or 
a creative artist in any other line of endeavor, and his 
own earliest ambition tended to the drawing of pic- 
tures with a lead pencil rather than the writing of 
them with pen or typewriter. 

In a small rear room of that pleasant, trophy-hung 
studio workshop of his, there is a framed enlargement 
of a long-ago photograph of the young Mr. Cobb in 
artistic endeavor. It shows an Irvin Cobb 
of exceedingly tender years, flat on his tummy on the 
floor. Mr. Cobb wears a frilly little white frock which 
shows his dimpled arms and legs, and his feet are 
kicked up in joyous abandon, the diminutive right foot 
in particular waving in a perfect frenzy of delight at 
what the hands are doing. 

The fact is the it young Mr. Cobb had been taken to 
the photographer’s with very serious intent, and, being 


process of 























n active and more or less wriggly child, had made an 
nestimable amount of trouble for his mother and the 
Nice Man who wanted to show him the Little Birdie. 
He didn’t seem to understand the obligations a photo- 
graphic subject of whatever age is implicitly bound to 
obey, any more than if he had been a new-born puppy. 

\t last, Mother Cobb borrowed the makings of a 
sketch from the photographer, presented them to her 
volatile offspring, and placed him on the floor. Charmed, 
he rolled over on his then inconspicuous tum, and became 
absorbed in evolving an expressionistic representation of 
an animal—the sort now unhappily shrouded in the fogs 
of not quite half a century, upon the great open spaces 
of the photographer's foolscap. Whereupon the photo- 
graph was snapped, later to be framed for an eager, 
though at that time entirely problematic posterity. And 
right there, al- 
though Mr. Cobb, 
now long grown 
out of that childish 
habit of lying on 
the floor face down, 
didn’t point it out 
as such, there is a 
good suggestion for 
mothers. If Mrs. 
Cobb had _ insisted 
on holding that 
lively youngster 
quiet, with his head 
in an actual or met- 
aphorical pitchfork, 
there would have 
resulted squalls, and 
in the end a stilted 
and unnatural pic- 
ture, or one in which 
his then already not 
inconsiderable eye- 
brows were drawn 
to a scowling knot. 
He was allowed, 
though, to do what 
pleased and inter- 
ested him, and the 
upshot was, not 
only a perfectly 
happy small boy, 
but a charming and 
individual pho- 
tograph. 

For a long time 
the bi Vv was certain 
that he was going 
to be an artist. His 
bent was toward 
cartooning, and the 
first money he ever 
made was a whole 
dollar paid him 
when he was still a 
youngster by a newspaper in his home town of Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

He developed early, too, the insistent likes and dislikes 
of the artist. He became passionately attached to a 
hattered, brimless and otherwise disreputable straw hat. 
This hat was donned each morning as inevitably as his 
little blouse and panties, and only the fact that straw 
hats, in whatever state of disintegration, are prickly 
sleeping companions, prevented him from wearing it 
to bed. 

Well, and so one day the circus came to Paducah. It 





“Rebel Ridge,” in Ossining, N. Y., the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Cobb, 
is a wonderful place for a small grandchild to visit 


was a big event in that small town. a1 
ready to do it justice. He 
the joys to come that he 
pings were hung upon him. 
cangling, on those delightful, hard, narrow and backless 
benches, with all of the vy 


spread before him, his 


lestive trap- 


nce seated, with his feet 
lor. ; he no - ] +] ] n 
ory Of the ring and the clowns 
hand wandered to his head. Hor- 


ror of horrors! He had on a dreadful new hat. whole 
and crowned and rimmed, and gleaming in its pristine 
vellowness ! \tter that, nothing mattered. Clowns 
didn't matter, nor elephants. nor beautiful pink ladies 


jumping through paper hoops to alight seductively upon 
the broad velvet backs of arch-necked white horses who 
galloped a-slant about that pungent rin 

eave vent to howl aiter how! of 
the roars of thi 


“, Young Irvin 
rage. He drowned both 
and the loveliest sallies of the 
clowns. Eventually, 
they had to 
home and get 
his cherished, dis- 
reputable hat. After 
that the circus was 


lions 


send 


him 


allowed to go on in 
comparative quiet, 
and the aroused cit- 
izenry of Paducah 


was permitted by 
the placated youth 
to revel once more 


in the coo of the 
calliope 

\ll of that shows 
a good deal of per- 
and deter 
mination in a small 
bov who was hard- 
ly more than a baby. 
When he wanted a 
thing, he was not 
afraid to say so 
with eloquent roar 
ings, and usually. 
he stuck to his 
point until he had 
accomplished his 


sonality 


desire \nd yet, 
fear entered very 
conspicuously and 
very terribly into 


the life of this small 


bov. so conspicu 
ously and terribly 
that, until he was 
almost a man, he 


had the dread of en 
tering a dark room, 


and bore 


agonies, 
not only of 
but of shame at 
what he took to be 
his own cowardice 
of those vouthful tor 
grandfather's 


> B fear, 


“You see,” he tells the tale 
tures, “there was an old 
place who used to tell me ghost stories. Grandfathet 
owned what would have been a plantation before the 
Civil War, and though the town was beginning to grow 
up around it, and to encroach on the fields and meadows, 
there was still a good deal of it left in my time. There 
was a barn and sheds and a smoke-house and every other 
adjunct of old southern homes, among them some cabins 
which had been used by the slaves in pre-war days 
Three old people (Continued on page 39) 


negro on my\ 








Myna Lockwood 
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READING With Your Children 


S a family we are incurably 
fond of books. Zoologic- 
ally, | think we belong to 

the book-worm species. I remem- 
ber that when we started house- 
keeping, the first thing we did 
was to get a carpenter to put up 
some pine shelves along the whole 
side of our living-room, for even 
in those early days books were the larger part 
of our possessions. I remember, too, the old 
darkey who brought all these books in barrels 
up three long flights of stairs to our sky-parlor 
flat, and how, as he set down the last barrel, 
mopping his brow, he remarked philosophically : 
“Tf I had all dem books in my head I wouldn't 
have had to carry ’em on my back.” And I 
can remember how hard we worked, until late into the 
night, transferring those books from the barrels to the 
shelves and how, when the last one was crowded into its 
niche, we sat down on two empty chairs, which were all 
the furniture we then possessed for that room, and gaz- 
ing affectionately at that solid wall of books, felt we 
really had a home. Since those days this bookcase has 
grown like a squash-vine, until I believe there isn’t a 
room in the house that hasn’t at least one shoot in it, and 
many rooms have their walls completely covered by it. 
Most eventful to me was the day when I read my old- 
est boy his first story. He wasn’t quite four years old, 
and I was trying to keep him quiet after an illness, when 
[ suddenly decided to try reading him a story. I chose 
“The Three Bears,” reading it slowly from the book, 
lifting my eyes from sentence to sentence to watch his 
face. He lay there flat on his back, hypnotized, his big 
eves, stretched wide, never leaving my face for a moment. 
[ finished and closed the book, but still didn’t move, as 
he said breathlessly: “Again! Want it again!” I read 
it again and again and again—five times in all, before he 
seemed satisfied. That night we started what developed 
into the family tradition of my reading him a story after 
he had gone to bed, and night after night I read to him 


will 
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Enjoy adventure, history, travel, 
poetry with your child through 
the medium of books—and you 
will help to cultivate in him a 
taste for good reading which 
influence his 


by 
MAUD 


DUTTON 
LYNCH 


for the next twelve years, with 
clocklike regularity. Other babies 
came, and they, too, in time, 
wanted stories. I often was read- 
ing of an evening five different 
books to five different children. 
“Wasn't it terribly tiring,”’ people 
say, “to do all this reading aloud 
at the end of the day?” Yes, of 
course, in a way and yet no, for it was restful 
to have this fifteen or twenty minutes of abso- 
lute delight with each child and to leave him 
with eyes shining and a smile of deep content- 
ment on his face, as he settled down to sleep. 

And how did I decide what books to read to 
these children? In choosing them I made it a 
rule not to read aloud any book that was not 
well-written. If the children had books given to them 
such as the Rover Boys, Uncle Wiggily, the Burgess 
animal tales—all clean, harmless juveniles—I put these 
aside until the children were old enough to skim through 
them themselves. They simply were not worth reading 
aloud. The books we read aloud were all tales well-told. 
Another rule was that I re-read a book as long as the 
child desired it. I remember with one of my boys I read 
Padraic Colum’s “The Children’s Homer,” one of the 
very best books for children that has appeared in recent 
years, five times in succession before he was satisfied. A 
third rule was that I always stopped a book after the 
second chapter if the child were not interested and laid 
that particular book aside until the child was older in 
vears or experience. 


life. 


whole 


ND what are the books I have read to my five chil- 
A dren in the ten years that I have been reading aloud 
to practically each one of them? They have not all been 
the same for each child by any means, for children’s 
tastes are as varied as are adults’. I began them all, how- 
ever, with the same book—with the exception of one who 
preferred “Mother Goose”—and that book is Sara Cone 
Bryant’s “Best Stories to Tell to Children.” I know of 


























no collection of folk and fairy tales that is better than 
this to introduce the smallest ones to the world of books. 
Usually with my children this book lasted a year or more, 
if it were read during the child’s fourth year, and even 
then we never read all of the stories, for if a child likes 
a story at all he wants to hear it over and over. 

I think the next book that I read with all my children 
was “The Adventures of Mabel.” Although it began as 
all real stories should: “Once upon a time,” still it was 
much closer to the child’s own experience than the folk 
tales, for it was about a little girl named Mabel, who 
lived in a cottage with her Grandma, and her brother 
Walter, and Jane, the Cook. Of course at this period we 
read some ot Anderson's and Grimm’s Fairy Tales, but 
they are so well-known that I am not going to pause over 
them, but to this period, too, belong stories like “The 
Adventures of Mabel” that move back and forth across 
the line dividing the true from the fictitious. At the age 
of six or seven, the child steps back and forth across this 
imaginary line without even noticing it, just as Mabel 
does in her adventures, and this is why I think the book 
so captivates very young readers. A similar book, and 
one in which all my children delighted, is that old-time 
favorite written by Miss Mulock, “The Adventures of 
a Brownie.” 

From these two jolly books we passed on to the real 

children’s classics that I trust all children nowadays know 
long before they are ten vears old. “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Alice Through the Looking Glass,” “Pin- 
nochio, the Story of a Marionette,” “The Water Babies,” 
“The Blue Bird,” and, of course, “Peter Pan.” And I 
would add, what I believe the very best book for little 
children that has appeared in recent years, “The Story 
of Dr. Doolittle.” If I had any little children in my 
family who did not know all of these books, I would 
certainly select one of them to put among his Christmas 
presents this year. For all of them ought to be right in 
the children’s homes, where they can find them easily, 
to read over and over to themselves, after they have 
had them read aloud. Not quite so well known, but a 
tale which I find never fails to please, is the Swedish 
children’s classic, ““The Adventures of Nils.” 

It was while I was in the midst of reading these stories 
to my little girl that I discovered that she 
often seemed to lose interest when the story 
moved into the make-believe or fairy world. 
I found out gradually that what she wanted 
was a book about a little girl who did just 
exactly what she did. Apparently there are 
other little girls who feel this way, for I 
found just the book she wanted “All About 
Harriet,” what she did on Monday, on Tues- 
day and on Wednesday, how she slept in a 
crib, had oatmeal and orange juice for break- 
fast, helped wipe the dishes, etc. ad infinitum 
—the most prosaic, detailed chronicle of 
child-life that could possibly be writ- 
ten, but Elizabeth loved it because it 
was true and because it was familiar. 

And we adults like just the same sort 
of thing when it is done for us in the 
realistic novel that portrays with pho- 
tographic accuracy the life 

which we see about us. 


love to read 


books over 
and over 


Most children 


their favorite 





“The Princess and Curdie.” These are to me the most 
beautiful stories in our language for children under ten, 
for they pass beyond the whimsicz ility of Barrie into the 
mystic world. The essence of real mysticism, that kin- 
ship with a supernatural world lying all about us, per- 
vades these stories and gives a growing child his first 
insight into a world strangely different from the material 
world lying at his feet. Yet with such simplicity and 
genius is this supernatural element woven into the story 
the it it presents no difficulties to the open mind of the 
child. He accepts it without striving to explain it. He 
feels perhaps for the first time the mystery of life and 
responds to it. 

At the same time these boys of mine were equally 
glad to find there were books ‘telling stories about boys 
and ss like themselves. “The Secret Garden” and 
“Heidi,” together with “Little Men,” are by all odds the 
family favorites for this sort of a tale. And while I was 
worrying a little over my daughter’s prosaic tastes, I 
suddenly found that her best-loved book was “The Story 
of Opal,” that marvelous di: ry of a child brought up in a 
lumber camp, who, in spite of the seeming poverty of 
her surroundings, lived in a world of sheer delight and 
beauty. This book is one of the most intimate portrayals 
of a child’s thought life that we possess, and children 
love it because it crystallizes in words that stream of 
inner consciousness of which we adults know so little, but 
which to them flows through and over all their life of 
work and play. 


BOOK of this same type, but, because of its setting 

in India, more remote from the average child, is 
Kipling’s “Kim.” This book will not appeal to all chil- 
dren, but the boys and girls who even before their teens 
are beginning to search for the meaning of life will fol- 
low the unhurried wanderings of this old Lama with the 
same fascination that Kim did. I must mention here 
another book, also the tale of a pilgrimage, which my 
oldest boy say's is the best book ever written for children. 
I mean “The Three Mulla Mulgas by Walter de la 
Mare, a book published about five years ago. The book 
tells of the three monkeys’ long, eventful wanderings to 
find the Valley of Tichneh— (Continued on page 48) 
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0 related to the so- 


diseases; by 


N infant’s nutrition is 
called deficiency that we mean dise 
eased conditions that are due to defects in the 

infant’s diet. Of these there are three of great impor- 

tance—namely, scurvy, rickets and tetany. 

Scurvy and rickets are due to the lack of some acces- 
sory food factor or vitamin. Tetany, however, is often 
the result of a diet poor in protein or with a deficiency 
in essential mineral matter causing a lack of balance 
between the calcium and phosphorus of the body. Al- 
though vitamins have never been isolated, clinical obser- 
vations and careful experiments have made it possible to 
infer their existence and to learn of their distribution 
among various foods. Vitamins cannot be formed from 
the body tissue, but must be supplied in some form of 


food, and we find them to be most prevalent in fresh 
vegetables. 
Let us first consider scurvy, a deficiency disease 


appearing most often during the last half of the infant’s 
first year of life. The exact nature of the defect in diet 
which causes infantile scurvy is not entirely clear, but it 
is known that the chief characteristic of the feeding is a 
lack of fresh milk. The infant has been raised on either 
a proprietary food, evaporated milk, condensed milk, or 
milk that has been boiled. In all of these foods the anti- 
scurvy vitamin has been destroyed by heat; in other 
words, the baby has been deprived of fresh food and 
scurvy results, unless orange juice or tomato juice has 
also been given each day. Fortunately, the disease rarely 
occurs in breast-fed babies. 

What happens to the infant whose diet consists solely 
of one of the foods that have just been mentioned ? 
Sometime during the last half of the first vear of the 
infant’s life the mother 5 very apt to find that the infant 
is having a great deal of pain and this pain is usually 
discovered when sSinsialans the baby’s diaper. The baby 
is cranky and miserable and when the legs are moved in 
changing the diaper he cries in great agony because of 
excessive tenderness of the thighs and lower extremities. 
This tenderness is due to hemorrhage under the covering 
of the bone and may be so extensive as to cause con- 
siderable swelling of the thighs and lower legs. If the 
infant has any teeth we invariably find spongy, bleeding 
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Infant Diseases Due to Faulty Diet 


Winter brings your child's greatest 


need of fresh milk and sunshine 


by KENNETH BLANCHARD, M.D. 


Illustrated by CLARA E.sene Peck 
& . 
gums. Often there are hemorrhages from the nose 
or in the orbits of the eyes. In advanced cases 
there is marked anemia and generalized weakness 
and the condition may at first be mistaken for rheu- 
matism or even infantile paralysis. 

inl can —_ a terrible condition be prevented ? 
The of an infant with scurvy is that of acute 
pain mi cannot 7s over-emphasized. The answer 
is that all babies who are not breast-fed should have 
orange juice, tomato juice or some other 
food containing the anti-scurvy vitamin in 
their diet. Orange juice or tomato juice 
seems to be far superior to meat juices and 
other foods containing the essential vitamin. 
It seems almost miraculous to see an infant 
with scurvy recover almost entirely from the disease or 
at least from the acute pain of the disease in three or 
four days’ time by simply giving a small amount of 
orange juice two or three times daily. This is less apt 
to upset the infant's digestion if given with a little water 
about three hours after the bottle. 

Rickets, the second nutritional disease of infants with 
which we are dealing, is far too common in this day and 
age. It occurs chiefly during the first two years of life 
and is a disease most common among the poor, ill-fed 
and badly housed of our larger cities. Diet and hygiene 
are important factors in the prevention of the disease. 
Most cases seem to get their foothold during the winter 
months, when the amount of available sunlight is at a 
minimum. It is not as frequently seen in breast-fed 
babies as in the bottle-fed babies with faulty diet, or 
children whose milk diet is not supplemented sufficiently 
by cereals and vegetables. The chief characteristic of 
the disease is the defect in the growth of the long bones ; 
they become enlarged and soft and have a tendency to 
bend under the weight of the growing body. 


HE symptoms of the disease are gradual in their 
development. estlessness at night and profuse 
sweating of the head may be the only symptoms at the 


beginning. A little later it is noticed that the muscles 
are flabby and then changes in the bones take place. The 
ribs fall in and the spine and long bones curve. The 


spleen and liver may become enlarged and the child often 
looks pale, pot-bellied and under weight. Many times the 
head will take on a characteristic shape and deformities 
of the chest, arms and legs become more _ noticeable. 
Teething is much delayed and the teeth are more apt to 
decay. The child’s resistance to pneumonia, bronchitis, 
and other diseases is lowered and he begins to show 
prospects of becoming a poor citizen physically and often 
mentally, not through any fault of his own, but throug 
neglect during the important first years of life’s struggle. 

Here again prevention is far more important than 
cure. What can be done to prevent this condition? It 
has become a public health (Continued on page 40) 























HAT shall we buy for the children? We grown- 
ups get a great deal of pleasure out of visiting 
the Christmas toy shops, but it is puzzling to 


know what to choose. Nowadays there are too many toys. 

We have been interested in the choices of playthings 
made by a very wise mother of our acquaintance. Jean 
is a five-year-old who loves dolls and doll play. Her 
mother has given her several durable, washable dolls with 
simple clothing that is easy to put on and take off. One 
doll is “cuddly”; it is made of stockinette, the face and 
limbs finished with a 
composition that makes 
them washable. Anoth- 
er doll is of jointed 
wood and may be 
washed all over. Then 
Jean has a doll carriage, 
simple wooden furni- 
ture large enough for 
her dolls (she prefers 
this to a doll’s house 
with tiny furniture), a 
set of doll dishes (they 
are enamel now, but 
when Jean is a little 


older she will be able 
to take care of china 
ones). The dolls must 


be kept clean and neat, 
so Jean has a tiny 
washstand, with pitcher 
and bowl, a small towel 
and wash-cloth, a brush 
and comb, and a little 
cake of soap. Clean 
clothes are a considera- 
tion, and Jean’s mother 
has added a miniature 
washing set, tub, wash- 
board, ironing board, 
small electric iron, 
clothesline and clothes- 
pins. If you could see 
Jean playing, you would 
think it the best kind of 
play. She and her 
friends have many tea 
parties and wash davs. 
They do all the things 
that Jean’s mother does, 
and learn to do them 
th right way, for 
Jean’s mother takes 
time to play with them. 
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One of Jean’s favorite playthings is the big box of 
blocks that she and her brother Jimmie own together. 
The blocks are so usable and there are so many of them. 
They are good, substantial, unpainted wooden blocks— 
squares, long bricks, triangles and cylinders. 

In the block box the children’s mother has put large 
pieces of cardboard for roofing, empty spools and other 
odds and ends that help with building. Jean and Jimmie 
build houses, railroads, docks, farms and zoos.. Toys 
which help to make the block play more valuable are a 
set of large, durable wooden animals and little 
wooden people. A large wooden train carries blocks, 
animals and people back and forth; a sturdy wooden 
truck is also used for transportation. Henry, who lives 
across the street, loves to come to play with Jean and 
Jimmie. He has more toys than they have, but his blocks 
are too small for real use, his mother considers it “girly” 
for him to play with dolls and his train is electric and 
too complicated for him to use alone. Jean and Jimmie 
play togethersz—Jimmie plays tea-party and washes doll 
clothes with Jean, while she plays “railroad” and “fire” 
with Jimmie. There is no consciousness that “bovs do 
this,” “oirls do the other.” Of course there are differ- 
ences in the interests of bovs and girls, even at this age, 
but we are too apt to emphasize these differences and 
expect them to play with widely different types of toys. 


some 


LL the toys owned by Jean and Jimmie are of the 
“do-with” type. They have many play possibilities 
and are not novelties to be played with for a short time, 
then thrown aside. One of the most important points to 
consider in choosing a toy is whether it has “do-with” 
properties. Mechanical toys can only do one thing over 
and over again. ‘The child stands back and watches and 
after a time he becomes tired of being merely a spectator. 
\ recent article classified toys as “do-nothing,” “look- 
on,” “do-with,” which is an excellent classification. 
Toys are most worth-while and sometimes we do not 
take them seriously enough. A child is educating him- 
self through his play in the home just as surely as he is 
being educated in the school. As he plays with his toys 
he is experimenting, thinking, planning—that is if he has 
playthings which give him these opportunities. Then, 
too, he shares (or should share) his tovs with other chil- 
dren. We talk a great deal about citizenship. Have you 
ever thought of the relations between two children who 
are playing together as 
being the beginnings of 
citizenship? A four- 
year-old boy was playing 
by himself. His two- 
year-old sister kept tak- 
ing away his toys, for 
(Continued on page 60) 








NNA was a mite of a child whose father had nick- 

named her “Young Feller-Me-Lad.”’ Upon his 
about which she was not told at first—she felt 
very solitary until the day her distressed aunt, Mrs. 
had taken her into her home, brought 
pretty Miss Caroline Masters in to see her. The moment 
the young woman beheld the small girl in knickerbockers 
end jersey, she felt instinctively drawn to her. 

Gruff Dr. Crewe, the brilliant surgeon for whom Caro- 
line acted as secretary, did not know of the plan which 
concocted between Caroline and his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Davidson—namely, that Young Feller-Me-Lad 
should stay with Caroline at night and with her aunt by 
day. All for the purpose of avoiding the trascibility of 
the doctor who could not be bothered with children—so 
the women thought. 

But he did find Caroline’s new absorption tantalizing. 
Heretofore she had always given him and his business 
hier undivided attention. Now she had an interest which 
seemed to set her apart, although she was as efficient as 
ever in her work. Young Feller-Me-Lad’s swectness, her 
gallantry, even in her loneliness for her father, had 
brought a new element into Caroline’s life. Dr. Crewe 
was tantalised. He was suddenly aware that Caroline 
was a pretty, yes, a lovely, young woman. He found he 
wanted to be near her, to talk to her. 


7 ? 
acath- 


ol — - 
lavidson, who 
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PART ILI. 


OCTOR CREWE never opened his own mail; 
that was one of Miss Masters’ duties; so that 
when a special delivery letter came for him the 

next morning, he threw it down on top of the other 
letters and forgot it. He finished his breakfast, and 
went into the office. No Miss Masters. 

“Late again!” said he. “But this time—this time I'll 
make allowances.” 

And he really made a very creditable effort not to fly 
into a rage when the telephone rang and he had to 
answer it, and had to look up the day’s appointments in 
the book. 

“She may have a good reason for this,” he said, but as 
time went on, he didn’t think so. Nine o’clock came, 
and Mrs. Davidson 
appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Here’s the—the 
young woman, Doc- 
tor,”” she said. 

“What young 


woman?” he 
shouted. 
“The one Miss 


Masters sent.” 
“What? What? 
Where's Miss Mas- 
ters herself fe 
“But—didn’t you 
get her letter 2” 
“What letter?” 
Mrs. Davidson 
came apologetically 
into the room, 
picked up the spe- 
cial delivery letter. 
“T think, sg 
she began, but the 


sir— 


>> 


Young Feller-Me-Lad 









by 
ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 


doctor took the letter, quickly tore it open and read it. 

“Very well,” he said, curtly. “Send in the—other one.” 

For Miss Masters had written to him that she was 
sending a substitute, because she herself was “‘unfortu- 
nately unable to come.’’ No reason, no excuse, no regret, 
simply was “unable to come.” 

Well, the “other one’ did the best she could; she was 
a nice, bright girl, she had worked for other doctors, and 
they hadn’t thought her so hopelessly incompetent, out- 
rageously noisy and altogether intolerable. But Doctor 
Crewe did. He treated her with punctilious courtesy 
though, and she didn’t suspect that by the time he was 
ready to make his morning calls he was in a positively 
dangerous state of exasperation. 


ger is she—Miss Masters—coming back?’ he 
asked her. 


“I don’t know, Doctor. She didn’t say.” 

“Is she ill?” 

“Oh, no! It’s the little girl that’s ill!” 

“What little girl?” 

“The little girl she’s taking care of. 
to that child—” 

“Bah!”’ said the doctor. 

“Oh, but she is, Doctor! I’ve never seen anything 
like it! She simply idolizes that—” 

“A ffectation !”’ cried the doctor. 


She’s so devoted 


“People who under- 


take to do responsible work have no right to indulge in 
that sort of sentimentality. It’s not honest.” 

He was sorry as soon as he had said this, for he didn’t 
And he would have been very much 


mean a word of it. 























sorrier if he had known that the “other one’ would go 
to Miss Masters that evening and faithfully repeat it all. 
Caroline listened with a very odd expression on her 
lace, 
“Thanks, Beth,” she said. “I'll write to him.” 
turned back to Young Feller-Me-Lad. 


And 


HE doctor next door had come in the night before 
to look at her, and he said it was only a slight attack 
of tonsilitis—nothing to worry about. But what did he 
know? He wasn't used to seeing Young Feller-Me-Lad 
busy about her housewifely duties, or copying sentences 
from her primer, with a scowl on her brow and her 
tongue traveling over her lips in the terrific labor; he 
had never heard her sing; he didn’t start off in the morn- 
ing holding her hand, or come home with her when the 
day’s work was done. Nothing to worry about, when 
Young Feller-Me-Lad lay, limp and flushed, in bed, 
smiling if you spoke to her—a smile that no longer 
lighted all her face, but left her great, gray eyes heavy 
and languid? She had her new hat on the bed beside 
her, a wide-brimmed sailor hat with long ribbons that 
flew out behind her so bravely when she danced along; 
she had her doll, with its hair in curl-papers and no cloth- 
ing except a pink celluloid fan on a ribbon round its 
neck; she had her favorite books, but she couldn't care 
about any of these things. Nothing to worry about? 
After she had fallen into an uneasy doze that night, 
Caroline sat down to write to Doctor Crewe, a letter 
she could not have written a few weeks ago. She told 





both a little 


They faced one another, 
pale, both strangely hostile 





him briefly that she could not return to take up her work 
again; that the friend she had sent would be very glad 
to have the position, or could stay until he found some- 
one else. She regretted putting him to any incon- 
venience, but believed he would find everything in 
order. 

The next morning she set about finding another job. 
The prospect didn’t alarm her in the least; she had to 
find a job, on account of Young Feller-Me-Lad, and she 
knew she would. And, to be sure, so she did, that very 
day, a position in an insurance office, where the pay 
wasn't bad, and the hours shorter than she was used to; 
and, for a moderate compensation, the surly chamber- 
maid agreed to look in on Young Feller-Me-Lad every 
hour or so. 

So she set off to work in this new place, where she 
fourtd the first day very hard. She had grown accus- 
tomed to the quiet and independence of Doctor Crewe’s 
office, and she had grown used to Doctor Crewe, too. 
She couldn’t help worrying about him, and whether he'd 
be able to manage. A very hard day; when she left at 
five o’clock she was more tired than she had ever been in 
her life, and not happy, either. She stopped on the way 
home to buy oranges and soup for Young Feller-Me-Lad, 
and a fashion journal for her to cut out, and hurried on, 
in the dusk, still thinking of things that did not make her 
happy. That man walking ahead of her reminded her of 
Doctor Crewe. He was big and lean and square-shoul- 
dered like that, and walked with that impatient stride, 
and wore his soft hat pulled down over his face like that. 

Well, it was Doctor Crewe. She met him as he was 
ringing the doorbell of her house, and they went in 
together. 

“T'll look at the child,” he said, frowning. 


I\ silence they mounted the stairs ; Caroline opened the 
door and he entered the room, threw his hat and coat 
so carelessly on a chair that they slipped to the floor, 
and, still frowning, went over to the bed. 

“It’s tonsilitis,”” explained Young Feller-Me-Lad, help- 
fully. 

“Ah!” said he. 
wide. That’s it!” 

Then he sat down beside her, holding her little flat 
wrist and he and Young Feller-Me-Lad stared at each 
other in silence for some time. Then he began to ask 
her questions and she answered with her usual polite 
candor. 

“Young Feller-Me-Lad, eh?” said he, and laid his 
hand on her bright hair. She smiled then, in quite her 
old joyous way ; it was plain that she liked Doctor Crewe, 
plain, also, that he liked her. 

Then he called Caroline into the hall. 

“Look here!” he said. Caroline was looking there, 
steadily into his face, but still he didn’t go on for a 
moment. ‘Look here!” he said, again. “I'll take that 
child out to my sister’s in Pelham.” 

“No,” said Caroline. “Thank you very much, but—” 

“You can't keep her here.” 

“I’m going to,” said Caroline. 

They faced each other, both a little pale, both strangely 
hostile. 

“Aren’t you ever coming back?” 

“T’ve taken another position.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you hurt me beyond everything!” she cried 
in her heart. “Because you said untrue, unkind things 
of me to a stranger. Because you sneered at the best, 
most beautiful thing in all my life!’’ But aloud she said 
only—“I’m sorry, Doctor Crewe.” 

He frowned again, and looked down at his boots. 

(Continued on page 53) 


“We'll see. 


Open your mouth— 


he demanded. 

















Scrapping 
the Pedestal 


by CONSTANCE J. WARDELL 


Illustration by Charles A. Winter 


HEN my babies were tiny and helpless, I always 

bolstered my courage with the fond belief that 

my problems would be solved as soon as the 
voungsters could stand on their feet and navigate alone. 
But an older friend disillusioned me. Her boy was 
twelve. 
You'll change your mind,” she said. “When they can 
walk they're twice the trouble. Into everything and never 
out of danger. Then wait until they start to school! 
Children’s diseases are in full swing at six. Eight brings 
its conflict with the social order. Fist fights and broken 
windows and all that sort of thing! Ten begins to hate 
arithmetic, and seems unable to remember the capital of 
Maine. But trouble hasn't really. knocked at your door 
until the gang age arrives, at twelve. Jack is a regular 
young hoodlum!” She flung up her hands in laughing 
despair. 

I repeated the tale of woe to my mother, who thought- 
fully added the final touch. “She has a few things to 
learn herself,” she said. “And you'll bear me out some 
day. There are no problems to compare with the prob- 
lems of sixteen—bovy or girl. Adolescence—there’s the 
mother’s Waterloo!” 

The conversation set me to thinking. Exactly how 
recent is the Problem of the Younger Generation? How 
serious? If there is any consolation in companionship, 
it is comforting to know that we share the difficulties of 
this very modern Youth with antiquity. Aristotle, in the 
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dim and distant third century before Christ, writes : “The 
young are in character prone to desire and ready to carry 
any desire they may have into action. They are change- 
ful, too, and fickle in their desires, which are as transitory 
as they are vehement, for their wishes are keen without 
being permanent, like a sick man’s fits of hunger and 
thirst. If the young commit a fault it is always on the 
side of excess and exaggeration, for they carry every- 
thing too far, whether it be their love or hatred, or any- 
thing else. They regard themselves as omniscient and 
are positive in all their assertions. Also, their offenses 
take the line of insolence and not of meanness. Finall:, 
they are fond of laughter and consequently facetious, 
facetiousness heing disciplined insolence.” 

And still the years roll by, bringing new crops of grav 
hair to successive generations of anxious parents. For 
aspects of the same problem may change over long per- 
iods of time. Aristotle had no jazz and prohibition, no 
sex equalitv and motor cars to confound his philosophy. 
Moreover, the civilization of the grand old Greek pos- 
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sessed one impressive stage property which we lack—the 
Pedestal. With its help, lofty principles and reasoned 
tandards, precedents and codes of moral conduct could 
he hoisted on the shoulders of the elders to an impressive 
height beyond the curious, meddling fingers of the young. 
\\ithin our lifetime we have seen the precious Pedestal 
hiver and crash before the determined onslaught of 
changing values. Perhaps Pedestals are dangerous 
things. Perhaps they make it too easy to educate the 
young into mere conformity to our adult ways of think- 
ing, vastly comforting to our peace of mind, but far from 
inspiring to progressive thinking. At any rate, the Ped- 
estal has fallen. 


PT HE new cultural and intellectual atmosphere which 

our young people are demanding for every breath 
i life is as free from mental knick-knacks and gew- 
gaws, jim-cracks and what-nots as is the present trend 
toward simplification in interior decorating. The Ped- 
stal as a piece of parlor furniture was scrapped long ago. 
\fter all, what good was it? Another article to gather 
dust, quite worthless in the social scheme of the room, 
since the family never gathered around it to read, play 
games or tell stories. 

Why then, as parents, bewail the loss of the Pedestal 
in the spiritual kingdom? We have found superior sub- 
stitutes in the interior decorating schemes of our homes. 
Surely it will not be difficult to discover equally satisfac- 
tory qualities to take its place in decorating the interior 
of our adolescents’ heads. 

The new ideals which have revolutionized our houses, 
inside and out, our clothes and our dietetics, may quite 
conceivably be applied with benefit in the moral realm. 
They are primarily four: simplicity, color, harmony of 
line and period, and Truth. Try referring these four 
principles to the actual, everyday problems of your 
adolescent boy and girl, remembering always the in- 
estimable power of indirect suggestion over the authorita- 
tive command of the Pedestal. 

Stress simplicity, then, 
where you can. Lighten the 
strain of educational over- 
pressure, hasty eating, over- 
work and overplay, sleep short- 
age and premature emotional 
stimulation resulting from un- 
wise fiction reading and’movie 
attendance. Hold up a high 
standard of physical health be- 
fore their eyes, appealing pri- 
marily, if necessary, to the 
selfish desire of every girl to 
be beautiful and popular, and 
every boy to be muscularly 
rugged. 


To Hillville. 
To the crossroads. 
To a flour mill. 


E are apt to feel that 

we can relax the stern 
supervision exercised through 
early childhood over dietary 
problems. But the adolescent, 
more than ever, needs simple 
food of high nutritional val- 
ue, plenty of green vegetables 
and milk, few sweets, and no 
narcotics. These are trying 
days of swift growth and un- 
paralleled new changes in body 
structure. The problem is not 
hard if you use plenty of vari- 
ety in your menus and do not 
neglect the value of appear- 


To nowhere, 
Thus we will ride 


nursery, 


wallpaper, 


Instantly 


cimnaimon, 





&s bedstead of today. 


Adventures with the Eldest 
Daughter Eight Years Old 


by VACHEL LINDSAY 
E will ride in flying machines, 
Then we will ride 1 autos of gold 


Then we will ride on the backs of mice 
HEN we will ride on tremendous clouds 


Where the ride ts the whole adventure. 
ANP then on our tiptoes across the still small 


On, past the babies’ cribs and the toys so funny, 
We will step through the flowered Chinese 


Instantly to where the dragons caper, 


To somewhere, somewhere, somewhere. 
A place where they live on citron and tea and 


And the Chinese Polly always wants a cracker. 





ances. Your adolescent will eat twice as much of any- 
thing if it looks attractive. His esthetic senses are just 
awakening, and he hates things ordinary or “messy.” 

Just as interior decorators have persuaded people to 
throw their doors wide open to the riotous color 
schemes of Nature, so it is our job, as parents, to coax 
more color, more brilliance, into the atmosphere of our 
children’s home lives. Keep things merry and full of fun. 
Plan good times with them and for them. Don’t neglect 
occasional surprises and treats. We might well pattern 
the mother whose daughter said, “Mother is just as old 
as Lam. She is growing up with me.” Forget about 
your problems when the youngsters are around; dress up 
and comb your hair prettily for the evening; fight for 
very dear life against becoming a grouch, a bore or a 
“fuss budget.” 

One mother and father whom I know have made an 
enormous success of a Wednesday and Saturday night 
reading club. Their children’s eager friends have swelled 
the membership to fourteen, and each takes his turn 
reading aloud to the rest from the fascinating pages of 
books which time has crowned with enduring tribute. 
Just now they are reading “The Mill on the Floss,” and 
recognizing delighted kinship with the restless, eager 
spirit of Maggie Tolliver. These boys and girls simply 
haven't any interest in the tabloids or the more sensa- 
tional magazines of the newsstands. Unconsciously for- 
mulated standards of excellence enable them to classify 
such reading as “cheap.” <A friend passed Dick a copy 
of a rather second-rate, so-called “boy's story” in school 
one day recently. He glanced it over and handed it back 
“No thanks,” he commented indifferently. “We're read- 
ing ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ in our reading club now, and 
I like that sort of thing better.” 


REALLY professional interior decorator would 
never place modern kitchen chairs around a Dun- 
can Phyfe tablé, or combine an Early American maple 
highboy with an ordinary brass 
Conform- 
ity, within certain bounds, to 
line and period is essential to 
beauty. Draw the parallel 
closely in this case and write 
this rule on your memory: Be 
consistent. Study every aspect 
of the present-day world that 
presents itself for your obser- 
vation. Live today, not yester- 
day, or last week. Talk mod- 
ern problems over with your 
boy or girl from a 1927 view- 
point. Don’t tell Mary that 
she mustn’t take a drink from 
a boy’s hip flask because 
“Mother never did a thing like 
that.”’ Tell her that it is court- 
ing trouble to drink rank poi- 
son. Tell her that prohibition 
liquor is a perpetual April 
Fool’s joke played on a gulli- 
ble public by criminal law- 
breakers. Tell her that no 
good complexion or bright 
eyes can withstand the strain 
long. Tell her that a good 
sport respects his country’s 
laws whether he believes in 
their efficiency or not. 
Don’t use the sympathy plea 
or sob stuff. Don't say “It 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Parents, Know Your Job! 


by Berton Bra.ey 
Illustrated by Clara Elsene Peck 


‘te RILLED and happy as you may be at the advent of a baby 
(And who wouldn’t be exuberant with joy?) 
You will presently discover that a lot of problems hover 
Round the rearing of a girl or of a boy. 
Love can’t be your sole reliance—it should aid, not hamper, science 
And, although your heart with ecstasy may throb, 
Sense and wisdom too are needed. Here’s the motto to be heeded : 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 
Building bodies strong and ruddy is a task for toil and study. 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 


Au your store of deep affection won't achieve a clear complexion 
If the diet 
Ignorance, 


of your little ones is wrong. 
however tender, seldom brings about the splendor 
Of a childhood that is gloriously strong. 


Health, 


And the child that stands out clearly from the mob 


both bodily and mental, isn’t something accidental 

Is a prize the world is gaining from a wise parental training, 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 

Nothing hit or miss about it. Knowledge wins—don’t ever doubt it! 

KNOW YOUR JOB! 


Here's a mind and soul you’ve given to the busy world we live in, 
Here’s a body that is yours to mold and train. 
Building bone and mind and sinew calls for all the best that’s in you, 





For the finest of your spirit and your brain. 
If you'd raise a child that’s splendid—vigor, joy and beauty blended, 
Blithe 
Give yourself the preparation for your children’s education, 
KNOW YOUR JOB! 
Give your skill and knowledge to it ; love will make you glad to do it. 


KNOW YOUR JOB! 


and gallant—neither vulgar nor a snob— 


} 


Copies of this poem with the decorative border, printed on heavy tinted 
bulletin boards or as a poster, will be sent on receipt of two cents ¢ 
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poem has also been reprinted in small leaflet form and an 
free. Teachers may wish to enclose these with sch 
ciations and mothers’ clubs will find the leaflets 
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The child’s natural response to music should be 





wisely developed 


wu 














An Open Door 


WENTY years ago the piano 

might have been defined as 

an instrument designed to 
discourage rather than stimulate a 
child’s interest in music. You have 
only to close your eyes and ears for 
a moment to bring back to memory 
the picture of a reluctant small girl, 
committed to the piano stool and 
pounding out mechanical 
with her eyes glued on the clock. 
She must practice her two hours before she can be liberated 
to join her fellows and play happy, singing games or, if the 
wretched little prisoner were a boy, before he could go and 
practice on his new harmonica, a sensible instrument that 
a boy could understand and enjoy. 

It would have been much better for the child had some 
far-sighted teacher or parent set the little unfortunate free; 
if one of them had realized that the singing games and the 
harmonica were of far more value to the musical develop- 
ment of the child than all the enforced practicing in the 
world. 


ORTUNATELY for the children of today, the old or- 

der has been changed. The modern piano teacher de- 
serves a great deal of credit for working out a system that 
will give the child something besides an abiding hatred 
of music. ‘Today the object of the music lessons is to give 
the child an understanding of musical principles, the foun- 
dation of an appreciation of music. The little prig in 
white muslin and tight curls who used to play “The Maid- 
en’s Prayer” or “Simple Aveu” at the end of the term 
while admiring parents cooed proudly in the background, is 
no more, Her place has been taken by a youngster who 





to Music 
by 
JO PENNINGTON 
chords, ws 


’ 
hardly knows the meaning of the 
word “practice,” but who has such 
a good time at the piano that her 
mother confesses she has to lock it 
up now and then to get a little peace. 
Children are taught today first of 
all to hear tones before they attempt 
to play notes. They learn to find the 
tones on the keyboard for themselves 
and they arrive at an understanding 
of key relationships in this way. 
Majors and minors have no terrors for them—they discover 
them for themselves. Rhythm and harmony are no longer 
vague, intangible terrors, but are as much an unconscious 
part of every lesson as are the child’s fingers, and their 
movements are a part of his unconscious life. He learns 
above all to listen, and he must learn to listen consciously; 
to listen with mind as well as ears. That is the underlying 
principle of all modern training. 

The child who played “by ear” used to be looked upon 
as a naughty, wayward creature who would not stick to his 
notes. Today he is encouraged to play by ear, but he de- 
pends, not merely on his facile aural memory, but on his 
understanding of what it is that he hears. That is the basis 
of all music teaching because it means the beginning of 
musical appreciation in its fullest sense. It means also that 
even if a child has no gift for interpretation—is not in- 
terested in playing or cannot learn to play well—he is still 
not shut out from the world of music. Music does not find 
active expression in all of us; in some of us it must remain 
an impression only, but it must be an active impression to 
which we bring our keenest perception. 

An understanding of rhythm is the second branch of these 
fundamental experiments in musical analysis. Rhythm is 


a7 


~/ 





the structural basis of music—all that part of it that is con- 
cerned with note values, tempo, accents. The child is not 
taught these elements of music from arbitrary symbols on 
a printed page. He works them out in movement because 
the rhythm of the music must come from him, not from the 
printed music or from the piano. Few people understand 
that there is but one rhythm— in poetry, in music, in paint- 
ing, in dancing, in life itself. It is often confused with time 
in music. Rhythm includes tempo, but it has a much larger 
significance. Literally, it means a flow, a progression. It 
is the vital essence of music, animating and coloring the 
sounds. 


HE third phase of the child’s introduction to music is 

through the development of his sense of harmony. Har- 
mony is not, as it used to be, one of the higher branches of 
music to which you were admitted after a certain number of 
vears of exercises and scales. It is a vital part of every les- 
son given the child, from the very first. He learns to “hear 
under” a note and recog- 
nize the root tone of a 
chord. Majors and minors 
never mystify him; he 
finds out all about them 
for himself even if it is a 





vear or more until he 
learns to call them by 
name. One teacher de- 


clares that boys are more 
readily interested in music 
through harmony than 
through any other avenue 
of approach to it and that 
they have a greater in- 
stinct for it than girls. 
Their preference in instru- 
ments clearly indicates 
this, for they like mouth 
organs, jews’ harps, ban- 
jos and ukeleles, and they 
carry into maturity and 
old age a strong partiality 
for “barber shop chords.” 
The average man would 
rather sing “Sweet Ade- 
line” with a group of his 
fellows than to be the most 
gifted tenor who ever sus- 
tained a top note to the 
breaking point. Whether 
the deficiency of girls in 
this field is due to a more 
sensitive nervous make-up 
—to greater sel f-« onscious- 


No long hours 
of practising 
now. The child 
discovers for 
himself the 
movement of 
rhythm, and 


learns to lis- 


ness, that fears to make a 
itself ridiculous with an 
occasional sour note, is 


a question for the psy- 
chologists to decide. 

IVE finger exercises are a thing of the past. It was not 

so many years ago that this particular brand of child- 
torture required the victim to sit with tense hands, a straight 
line from knuckles to elbow—hands and arms held so rigid 
that he must be able to balance a pencil or half a glass of 
water on the back of his hand while he played. Nowadays the 
wrist is below the level of the keyboard and the hand and 
arm are held quite naturally in a relaxed position. The 
child who studies music today not only can play, he can 
create more difficult exercises than used to be given him as 
finger drills. The development of strength and suppleness 
in the fingers is accomplished unconsciously; the child is too 
28 
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engrossed in the melody he has “made up” and in harmo- 
nizing it to be aware of the discipline to which his fingers 
are being subjec ted. 

Nine-tenths of the people who go to concerts look upon 
music simply as an emotional anodyne. They bask in it as 
a dog basks in the sun. For them it is a “drowsy reverie, 
relieved by nervous thrills.” If they are honest, they will 
admit that they get little out of it besides this slight emo- 
tional reaction, definite but limited. They do not recognize 
the themes nor do they understand how the composer has 
voven his delicate embroideries around the central motif in 
the creation of his pattern. We get out of music only what 
we bring to it and most of us bring nothing but our ears. 


UR children deserve something better. They must not 

be cheated of half the delights of music, They must 
not be, as we are, blind spectators at a gorgeous pageant. 
We all admit that poets have a deeper joy in poetry, painters 
in canvases and authors in books, than most of us. They 
derive a special pleasure, they discover an unsuspected 
significance and beauty in the creative works of other 
painters, poets and writers. So the modern method of 
teaching music aims to make the child a musician; not 
necessarily an artist in expression, in performance, but 
an artist in receptivity, in appreciation; and this he can 
only attain if he himself has had the personal experience 
in musical structure and composition. 

The reason why so many of us have grown up with- 
out this understanding is that the emphasis was for- 
merly placed on the playing of pieces; the pupil must 
arrive at a certain point after a given number of lessons. 
was not altogether the teacher’s fault; parents 
wanted their children to “show off.” It is as silly to 
demand that a child play Schumann or Chopin after 
a certain number of years of study as to demand that 
he be a certain height by the time he 
is ten years old. Growth cannot be 
forced by the teacher at the wish of 
parents. The modern child learns 
more in his fifteen or twenty minutes 
of practice a day than the child of the 
nineties learned in a month’s weari- 
some exercises because today the stu- 
dent is working with his ears and his 
mind as well as with His fingers; he 
is interested in what he is doing. 


T is very discouraging to the music 

teacher who is honestly trying to 
give the child these things to meet 
with opposition on the part of parents. 
Many mothers and fathers, recalling 
the weary hours they spent at the 
piano, feel that their children cannot 
arrive at the goal of musical pro- 
ficiency along any pleasant road. They 
hamper the teacher in her work by in- 
sisting that the child learn some 
“nieces.” One music teacher has a 
short course for mothers that gives them an understanding 
of the principles and aims of her teaching so that they may 
cooperate with her instead of working, consciously or un- 
consciously, against her. 

“Our real educational work,” said another teacher, “is 
with the parents. Our greatest effort is to convince them 
that we are acting in the best interests of the child. If we 
can once teach mothers and fathers that the new ways are 
good ways, the teaching of the children is something to be 
enjoyed. We do not make rules, we do no: lay down laws. 
We simply stand beside the child, opening one door after 
another, so that he may pass by his own will and at his own 
pace into the realm of musical appreciation.” 
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toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 
everywhere select ScotTissue because of 
its soothing softness, its whiteness, its 
quick-absorbency and its unquestioned 


purity. ScotTissue is safe for children. 
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Scott Pap eT Company | 2 rolls for 15¢ 
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are all wrong,” writes a frank 


ter; “any mother with children is 
bound to be so interrupted that she 
can’t possibly follow a split-second 
schedule.” The same day my eye was 
caught by the editorial of a leading col- 
umnist, who said: “My advice is to turn 
a deaf ear to those who would make 
housewives the slaves of routine. Take 
the curse off household duties by doing 
them when you feel like it. 
Down with efficiency hounds, 
run your house according to 
mood!” And in my own ex- 
tensive lecture work I am 
often faced with the query: 
“But will a schedule work, 
and don’t you think these fac- 
tory ideas spoil the true home 
spirit ?” 

Now let us reason together. 
A time budget is exactly like 
a money budget in that it ap- 
portions certain amounts to 
be distributed for certain defi- 
nite purposes. Granted 24 
hours of time, how shall it be 
spent? Or, given the Smith 
family, a house, meals to pro- 
vide, children to care for, and 
social responsibilities, what is 
the best way to give each due 
attention and emphasis? Ob- 
viously no two schedules are 
identical—like good garments 
they must be measured and 
cut to fit. Any schedule, 
whether for a train, factory 
or household, must be ad- 
justed to meet the require- 
ments and best interests of 
that railway, plant or home. 
lo the degree that it most 
fully meets the required con- 
ditions, it can be said to be a 
satisfactory schedule. In the 
home, a schedule must be 
based on the number and ages 
of the family, the hours of 
meals, the hours of school at- 
tendance, the size, equipment 
and furnishings of the house, 
the skill of the mother or 
worker, and above all, on the 
ethical and often unexpressed 
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Author, “Household Engineering,” and 
“The New Housekeeping” 


“aim” of the family as a group or as 
individuals. 

To determine a schedule it is neces- 
sary first, to make a careful survey of 
the special conditions; next, to lay out 
a theoretical “route” of work and rest 





ln spite of her busy life, Mrs. Frederick finds 
time to enjoy her three delightful children 


Reconciling the Household Schedule 
to the Family 


Does a time budget really work? Is a definite schedule 
of household tasks practicable for the servantless mother? 


with the least friction and waste 


| THINK you efficiency experts by CHRISTINE FREDERICK which will satisfy the conditions 


correspondent in a recent let- Director, Applecroft Household Efficiency Station; motion of time and energy; last, by 


actual experiment, test and practice, 

to check the ideal with the practical 

working plan until the best, the 
most adapted and the most smoothly 
running schedule is obtained. It will 
take time to accomplish this, yes, pos- 
sibly months of time. But once worked 
out in detail, the schedule becomes the 
housewife’s “authorized road map” 
showing the best routes, the 
most convenient stops along 
the homemaking highway! 


HE schedule shows the 

order of work or how to 
proceed. It also estimates 
how long each part of the 
work will take. But the an- 
swer to where it leads must 
be determined by mother and 
family in co-operation. I em- 
phasize this point because | 
firmly believe that a schedule 
is never an end in itself—it is 
only a means to attain a des- 
tination towards which the 
family is traveling. In the 
factory the goal is increased 
output; I should state it 
broadly that in the home it is 
increased happiness and op- 
portunity for full develop- 
ment. This aim may be con- 
cretely expressed by some in 
terms of greater personal leis- 
ure for culture and enjoy- 
ment, by others for better 
health, advancement in stud- 
ies or profession, or greater 
share in community progress. 
Thus we want to wash dishes 
in 15 instead of 40 minutes, 
not because dishwashing per 
se is important, but because 
by cutting the time to the 
minimum, we shall obtain 25 
additional minutes to read 
Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes” to 
the children. We attempt to 
hang up a record non-stop 
cleaning flight of an hour for 
the daily brushing up, so that 
the time gained over a poorer 

(Continued on page 42) 











Ahead of him,so much to master 


Yet only you can care 
for him in little things 
like this 


What worlds he has to conquer—this 
boy of yours! How much he needs all 
the health and vigor you are giving 
him! 

Constantly you are planning for 
his success—caring for him and safe- 
guarding him. Not just in the big 
ways, but also in those many small 
ways which only mothers understand. 

It is one of these seemingly small 


...all alone! 


points which has recently attracted 
nation-wide attention in the public 
schools. It has been found that chil- 
dren’s grades and their entire health 
are vitally influenced by the kind of 
breakfast they eat. The National Ed- 
ucation Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association now are urg- 
ing mothers everywhere to give their 
children a cooked cereal for breakfast. 

This slogan hangs today on the 
walls of over 60,000 school rooms: 


**Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Only a hot cereal can supply the 


boundless energy needed by young- 
sters for the strain of school work. 


And ready for your boy is that one 
cereal which authorities have for 
thirty years recommended as ideal for 
growing children—Cream of Wheat! 

First, it brings an abundance of en- 
ergy. Second, Cream of Wheat is 
easily and rapidly digested. Third, 


children love its creamy goodness. 


This little care in safeguarding your 
children’s health—start it now! Send 
them off to school tomorrow morning 
really prepared. Give them a steam- 
ing bow] of good old Cream of Wheat. 
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127, C. of W. Co. 


| " 
FRE E—Mothers say this plan works wonders 
—To arouse your child’s interest in eating a hot cereal 
breakfast, send for attractive colored poster to hang in 
his room. There is a four week record form on it, which 
the child keeps from day to day, by pasting in gold 
stars. Poster and gold stars sent free with authoritative 
booklet, ““The Important Business of Feeding Children,”’ 


and sample box of Cream of Wheat. Mail coupon to 
Dept. W-3, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Sensible Clothing for Children 


Style 
Simplicity 
and 
Economy 


by 


JEAN B. 
HAMILTON 









entire family, price 15e. 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Patterns and Embroidery Designs may be purchased at 15c each postpaid for each number given (stamps or coins accepted). Please 
arite name and address plainly and state the age of child for which pattern or embroidery design is desired. 
portionate measurements for varying sizes of children. 


All patterns have pro- 
A new Winter Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 



















‘Vieiestnaaid 


windows in your 
nursery bring your 


child the vital 
ultra-violet rays 


of health 


Scientists have shown that 
certain ultra-violet rays of 
the sunlight have a decided 
health. 
These are the rays that tan 
the 


beneficial ettect on 


skin. They generate 
good red blood and increase 
resistance to disease. They 
build sturdy bones and 
sound teeth in children. 
They help prevent rickets. 
They improve appetite, nu- 
trition, and metabolism. 
Yet these 
cannot 


valuable rays 
penetrate ordinary 
window glass. Indeed, as 
far as the health-building 
part of the sunlight is con- 
cerned, your window might 
as well be boarded up. 

For over three years now, 
Vita Glass has demonstrated 
its ability to transmit these 
healthful ultra-violet rays.* 
A significant test, conducted 
under the auspices of the 


American Medical Associa- 
tion, showed that Vita Glass 
the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun in suf- 


transmits vital 
ficient intensity to prevent 
rickets and to promote nor- 
mal, healthy growth. A rap- 
idly increasing list of users 
includes hotels, apartments, 
ofice buildings, schools, and 
private homes. Some sixty 
hospitals and sanitoria use 
Vita Glass or have ordered 
it installed. 

It is 
hope that the next genera- 


not too much to 
tion will find at least one 
Vitaglazed window in the 
nursery of every home in 
this country. Considering 
its proved health qualities, 
the of Vita 
most reasonable. 


cost Glass is 
Its value 
to your growing child can- 
not be estimated in dollars 


and cents. 


* We refer to those shorter ultra-violet rays between 


2,910 and 


health-giving element in sunlight. 


3,200 Angstrom Units—recognized as the 


The longer ultra- 


violet rays, sometimes called photographic ultra-violet, 


which are admitted to some extent by ordinary window 


glass, have little or no health value. 


V itaGlass 


The New Health Window Glass 








VITAGLASS CORPORATION C-11 
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ITH the advent of fall, we have 
a better selection of pictures 
than we have had for some 
time. This month we call attention to 
one picture especially designed for chil- 


dren (Tue Boy Riper); four pictures 
that come under the “excellent” classifi- 
cation (SEVENTH HEAVEN; Swi, 
GIRL, Swim; Two Gir_ts WANTED; and 


COLLEGE); a pictures that just misses 
being included in this select society 
( LIGHTNIN’); a picture that is poor for 
children, but which we cannot condemn 
without saying that it is a corking melo- 
drama for grown-ups (OLp San FRAN- 
and two stupid, cheap produc- 
tions which we would advise everybody 
to avoid (WuHat HappeNep To FaAtTH- 
ER) and (SLIGHTLY USED). 


CISCO); 


Tue Boy Riper (Film Booking Co., 


1560 Broadway, N. Y. C.)—At last! 
A big feature picture for children. 
Buzz Barton, the thirteen-year-old, 


freckled-faced Western star, will tind a 
place in your boy’s heart. Here’s a boy 
who can throw a lasso, ride like an 
Indian and take accurate aim with a 
sling—a boy who prefers his hard little 
fists to a gun. 
Buzz has_ been 
brought up by a 
band of outlaws, 
but as soon as he 


finds that they 
want to enroll 
him as one of 


them he escapes 
and hits the trail. 


In a number of 
exciting encoun- 
ters Buzz proves 


that he has the 
stuff of which 
manhood is made. 


Excellent for 


Children 
rhe King of Kings 
Chang 
The Big Parade 
The First Auto 
Rookies 
The Kid Brother 


Tell It to the Marines 
The Re Mill 

The Better “Ole 

Old Ironsides 


Fair for Childre 


Slide, Kelley, Slid 

Rit 

rhe Yankee Clipper 

Roughhouse Rosie 

Painting the Town 

Is Zat So? 

Long Pants 

Molders of Men . ° ° 

- er Baa ie This youthful cowboy is thirteen- 
Makenaniia 1 year-old Buzz Barton, who can 
The Rough Riders lasso anything from a horse toa girl 
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Wholesome and Harmful 
otion Pictures 


For Children 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACK 


SEVENTH Heaven (Fox Film Corp., 
West 55th Street, N. Y. C.)—An in- 
spirational story which will wing you 
away from fretting cares to a Cozy gar- 
ret overlooking the turrets of Paris, 
where a pair of young lovers touch the 
highest and the lowest points of human 
emotion. A vivid drama that will leave 
its imprint on the minds of both adults 
and children. I know I am going to ge 
ccmebacks from conscientious mothers 
who have seen the picture and recall 
the war scenes and the dope fiend who 
beat her sister and forced her 
But these scenes, while realistic, are 
not nightmarish, and it is good for chil- 
dren to know something about the trage- 
dies resulting from wars and poverty. 
But there is humor aplenty in the pic- 
ture, which I feel is too big to dissect 
with the idea that certain parts of it 
are not safe for children to see. Chil- 
dren will not see them. They will see 
the little garret up the seven flights of 
rickety stairs and they will understand 
how such a place could be heaven to 
the happy couple who lived there. Chil- 
dren will not miss the loyalty of this 
man and woman who clung to thoughts 


to steal. 


Diane 


Winsome 
Chico’s heart, as she will into yours, 
if you see “Seventh Heaven.” 





Steps 





of each other through four topsy-turvy 
They will not soon forget Chico, 
with his great heart, his little tender- 
nesses, his whimsicality, his fearless- 
iess, his faithfulness, nor will they for- 
get his young, fairylike wife, Diane, 
who found heaven with him and gave 
him the courage he needed when he 
faced fear for the first time. Charles 
Farrell and Janet Gaynor have made 
Chico and Diane live. They have given 
them a place with the immortal lovers. 


years 


Swio, Girt, Swim (Paramount Pic- 
turcs, Paramount Bldg., N. Y. C.)—A 
clean comedy of quick action with many 
surprises and many chuckles Bebe 
Daniels can always be depended upon 
to inject life into any role she under- 
takes and, in this 
young sophomore with a passion for 
collecting insects. Why and how she 
becomes a popular athlete, with Ger- 
trude Ederle as coach, makes a picture 
well worth seeing. 


case, she is a raw 


Two Girts Wantep (Fox)—An ex- 
cellent picture for children who will be 
entertained by the light comedy and not 
be too critical of 
the two or three 
superhuman feats 
which the dainty 
heroine accom- 
plishes. This win- 
some young job- 
seeker always 
happens to be on 
hand when trou- 
ble is brewing. 


Formatio regard 
ing HOTWINGS yf ptc- 
ture here reviewed 
will be shed upos 


the motion 
{ lucers whose 
“ames appear in pare? 


neses, 


Harmless for 
Children 
Tillie the Toilet 
The Understanding 
Heart 
The General 
Venus of Venice 


Poor for Children 


The Unknown 
Madam Pompadour 
Lonesome 
Naughty, But Nice 
The Tend Hour 
Paid to Love 

Married Alive 

Beau Geste 

Beware of Widows 
The Cradle Snatchers 
last and Furious 

The Moon of Israel 
into ( aptain Salvation 
Nobody’s Widow 

The Love of Sunya 
The Lady in Ermine 


aqdies 


right 


























’ OM s Gained tuo Pounds : 


Two pounds more of chubby health—what Could be more re-assur- 
ing to an anxious mother. 


That’s why so many are turning to New Style H -O—the new kind 
of Oatmeal. Children love it and it’s so good for them. 


This new H -O is different from any oatmeal you’ ve ever tasted. It 
is brown and firm, it has an unusual, enticing flavor, it has a pleas- 
ing consistency—never sticky or pasty. Children eat it eagerly. 
And nothing is more sustaining and nourishing than warm H-O 
and milk. 


Have you tried it? A post card to The Hecker—H-O Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. will bring a free sample. 











———————————} - 
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Kind of Oatmeal 
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BUBBLES 
is the doll 


Lwant.. | 














The 
dolls with 
the 
Goiden 
. Heart 
= - 


VERY child wants BUBBLES for 
Christmas, the doll with the golden 
heart. Santa’s workshop is swamped with 
orders for this adorable playmate. 
Bubbles is “just bubbling over with life 
and laughter.” She was modeled after a 
real baby—a baby who laughed and cooed 
all day. No little girl can be cross or 
unhappy with this doll in her arms. 
Bubbles has the sweetest laughing face 
in the world. Rosy, dimpled cheeks, beau- 
tiful big blue eves that open wide or go 
fast asleep. She can put her littie finger 
in her mouth—a rosebud mouth with tiny | 
pearly teeth. And you know she loves you, 
for she will even cry for you. 


EFFaNBEE po its 
won't wear out 


Bubbles has many pretty sisters dressed 
just like little girls from 2 to 6 years. | 
Every EFFANBEE doll is really durable— | 
they won’t wear out. You can play and | 
play with them, wash their faces and | 
hands with soap and water, and they will 
last until you grow up. 
Every EFFANBEE doll wears a golden 
heart ook for them in you 


your tavorite depart 
ment or toy store They range in price trom 
$1 to $25. Bubbles (19 inches tall) costs $5; 


west of the Mississippi, $5.59. 


A golden heart necklace 
for every child 


Bubbles wants every child to have a | 





golden heart necklace tor If you would like | 
one, mail the cour and 6¢ to her in care of 
Ileischaker & Laum, Dept. F-1, 45 Greene St., 


New York City. 


EFFANBEE DOLLS 


Coa ex ISOS Oe ee 


SEND 6c for this darling 
little golden heart necklace to 
Bubbles Effanbee, Dept. F-1, 
45 Greene St., New York City. 











‘Yes Mother, [raining the Appetite 


Refreshments for Children’s Parties 





by NANCY MCCURDY 


F course there must be parties— 

parties for the wee tots and par- 

ties for all the varying ages of 
girl and boy. If they are planned and 
carried out successtully, the mothers en- 
joy them almost as much as the chil- 
dren themselves. Any mother will agree 
that a successful party for children is 
that can be prepared without un- 
due effort on her part, and one also in 
which the children can have a very 
happy time without having to pay the 
price of overwrought nerves and upset 
stomachs. With this goal of the per- 
party in he mother 


one 


fect mind, the sets 
about deciding what hour is best for the 
party and what she shall serve as re- 
treshments. 
Experts in 
child nutrition 
have given us 
the general an- 
swer tothe ques- 
tions of when 
and what: For 
the good of the 
children’s health 
and temper, they 


Say, arrange to 
have the party 
either at 


noon 
or late in the af- 
ternoon so that 
the refreshments 
may take the 
place of either 
the children’s 
midday dinner 
or their supper 
in order that the 
regular schedule 
of their meals 
need not be dis- 


arranged. Then 
make sure that 
the food served 


is adequate to 
carry the young 
guests through 
till the next meal with no thought of 
piecing” after the party is over. This 
is where the mother’s best judgment 
and skill must be put to the test in 
applying the principles that are ap- 
proved by nutrition experts. That moth- 
er is to be congratulated who can set 
before the youngsters, in true party 
stvle, a well-balanced, nourishing meal 
—not too sweet, not too rich, just the 
right amount, and yet appetizing. 

What decides to serve will de- 
pend on the season, the local market, 
the amount to be spent, the age of the 
child and the amount of time she can 
vive to the preparation and serving of 
the meal. The main course may vary 
greatly, but, if possible, the dessert 
should be ice cream, for there is noth- 
ing else so acceptable to the child. In 
fact, ice cream makes a party. 

Little children like simple foods and 
they'll be happy with the everyday 


she 
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“My, but it tastes good!” 


things that are served to them if they 
are well prepared and prettily served. 


Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood tells of 
a successiul party which she gave tor 
her small son. She says: “Having ex 


perienced a series of parties after which 
the mothers were worn out and the chil 
dren’s eating program upset, I deter 
mined to plan my three-year-old son’s 
birthday party in a different way. We 
managed it after this fashion: 

“The guests numbered six, although 
if the small boy had had his way there 
would have been many more, tor he 
cordially invited everyone he met. His 
generous hospitality was only curbed 
with promises of other opportunities 


later on. The 
six guests, who 
ranged from 


three to five 
years ot age, 
invited to 


were 
come at tive 
o'clock. From 


five to five-thirty 
the children 
amused them 

selves by draw- 
ing crayon pic- 
tures and model 

ing with clay, 
both pastimes 
which seem to 
be engrossing to 
children of these 
ages. At five- 
thirty the chil 

dren all sat down 
to a supper of 
bread, butter and 
shredded lettuce 
sandwiches, 
milk, apple 
sauce, ice cream 
and sponge cake. 
The sandwiches 


© H. Armstrong 
Roberts 


were cut quite 
small to enable 
the children to eat them easily. It was 


expected that each child would eat from 
four to six of them. Counting their 
sandwiches and comparing notes on the 
number eaten was like a game to them. 
The lettuce for the sandwiches was 
finely shredded, since some of the chil- 
dren were quite young. The milk was 
served in pretty glasses and each child 
was provided with a straw through 
which to drink it. Needless to say, it 
was not necessary to urge anyone to 
drink his milk for, apparently, all chil- 
dren enjoy drinking through a straw. 
With sandwiches, apple sauce and milk 
consumed, it was noticed that there was 
no tendency to over-eat of ice cream 
and birthday cake when they arrived. 
“After supper the children made a 
game out of helping to remove the 
dishes and getting the small tables ready 
for more crayon work and modeling to 
which they were anxious to return. By 





See page 38. 

















seven o’clock they were ready to leave, 
tired but happy. The mother was left 
behind with a birthday party accom- 
plished without any great amount of 
fatigue and with the comforting knowl- 
edge that the children had not gone far 
astray from their regular eating pro- 
gram.” 

Miss Hazel K. Stiebeling, of the De- 
partment of Food Chemistry, Columbia 
University, contributes the following 
model menus for children: 


For the four-year-old 
Grated Carrot Sandwiches 
Date and Raisin Sandwiches 
Milk to drink 
Junket Ice Cream Orange Cookies 
For the sandwiches use small ten- 
der carrots, grate them and mix with 
boiled salad dressing. Spread on thin 
white bread and cut small. 
Stew the raisins and chop with an 
equal amount of dates. Mix with but- 
ter and spread on whole wheat bread. 


For the six-year-old 
Mashed Potato 
Lettuce and Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Milk Cocoa 
Orange Ice Sugar Cookies 
Peanut butter is much improved if 
blended with cream. 


Rose 


For the eight-year-old 
Cream of Tomato Soup Bread Sticks 
Grated Cheese and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Caramel Ice Cream Lady Fingers 


For the ten-ycar-old 
Egg Timbale with Parsley Sauce 
Toasted Whole Wheat Bread Butter 
Cocoa 
Prune Ice Cream Cup Cakes 
A Few Mints in Fancy Paper Cups 


Bb agpe the above menus as a guide 
in making proper food combina- 
tions, the busy mother may adapt her 
own recipes that are favorites with the 
children and thereby solve the refresh- 
ment problem with little difficulty. 

Fancy cookies are always a delight to 
children, and the old-fashioned 
sugar cooky may be varied in dozens of 
ways. The fancy shapes that may be 
made with the cooky cutters now ob- 
tainable include plain and _ notched 
rounds, squares, diamonds, stars, cres- 
cents, and many animal forms as well 
as the always exciting gingerbread man. 

Cooky decorations include nuts, rai- 
sins, currants, carraway and anise seeds, 
cocoanut, and the tiny colored candies 
and red sugar. Here is a simple recipe 
that has been used in one family for 
vears. The variations of this and one 
other, a ginger cooky, have fully satis- 
fied the children’s healthy appetite for 
cookies. 


good 


Sugar Cookies 

Cream together two cups sugar and 
one cup butter, then add one cup sour 
cream in which one teaspoon soda has 
been dissolved. Add one well-beaten 
egg. Sift one teaspoon baking powder 
with a cup of flour and fold into the 
mixture. Add enough more flour to 
make a dough as soft as can be handled. 
\dd grated nutmeg or other flavoring. 
Cut in fancy shapes, roll thin, and bake. 
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Thanksgiving’s 


natural confection 


LITTLE UNDERSTANDING 

—rather than discipline— 
is needed to handle those healthy 
appetites that children develop 
for Thanksgiving dinner and 
other holiday times. 

If something to take the place 
of the forbidden is offered—if it 
is delicious, then all is well. 

There is a natural confection 
that is at once candy and fruit, 
sweet and beneficial, especially 
appropriate for Thanksgiving 
when stuffed. 

Dromedary Dates really fit 
into the children’s menu, often. 
You have tried them cooked in 


Dromedary Dates 


the cereal, for the most nourish- 
ing kind of sugar. Now discover 
how popuiar they are at home 
or in the school lunch when 
served as a candy, stuffed with 
good, wholesome peanut butter, 
with crunchy nut meats, with a 
little banana fondant made this 
easy way. 


Mash one-half of a banana 
with a fork, beating in one-half 
pound of confectioners’ sugar. 
Add one-quarter teaspoon vanil- 
la, one-half teaspoon lemon 
juice, and a pinch of salt. This 
makes enough for one package 
of dates. 








THe Hits BROTHERS COMPANY 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me the Dromedary Library—3 booklets with 
photographic illustrations and descriptions for preparing and 
serving Dromedary Dates, Dromedary Grapefruit, in cans, 
and Dromedary Cocoanut. By ‘"The Lady with an Apron.”” 


a 


Suan 
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Dainty oe 


that wash and wear 


Dressing the little ones is difficult. 
Beautiful things are so seldom sen- 
sible. And sensible things seem never 
beautiful. 


Through garments of Babette you 
can solve this trying problem. This 
fine, lustrous silk is a delight to the 
eye, but it wears and wears—and 
washes, too. 


BABETTE 
Silk Dress for Dolly! 


A beautiful silk dress for dolly will bring real 
delight to any child. And, any child old 
enough to hold a needle can sew together the 
dress which we offer as a sample of Babette. 
Send the coupon and 10c (to cover mailing 
expenses) for a large 
swatch on which is 
printed the pattern of a 
doll’s dress. Swatch can 
also be used 
for handker- 

chiefs. 


CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me a pattern for doll’s dress, 
printed on Babette. | am enclosing 10¢. 


Name 
Add ress 


City State 
I buy most of my children’s clothing at 














Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for cach original child's saying 
published in this department 


OLLY’S mother was expecting 

company, but just before train 
time a telegram arrived which read: 
“Missed train. Will start same time 
tomorrow.” 

Molly rushed home from school, ex- 
pecting to see the guest, but instead 
was shown the message. After reading 
it laboriously and carefully through, she 
exclaimed: 

“Why, mama, if she starts at the 
same time tomorrow, she will miss the 
train again.’”—Miss O.M., Columbus. O. 


The little girl was being shown 
through the museum and, upon coming 
to a figure wrapped tightly in cloth, 
asked what that was. : 

“That’s Pharaoh’s mummy,” she was 
told. 

“And,” she said, “where is his Dad- 


dy."—D. F. K., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Young Tommy was pointing with 
pride to the accomplishments of his 
dog, a fine collie. 

“But you see there’s a partic’lar rea- 
son for Blix being such a smart dog. 
That’s the kind he is. He’s a college 


dog.” —Miss H. J. H., Dayton, O. 


Darrell, ayyed three, claims to be able 
to read. Recently he asked his sister to 
read a story to him. 

“Why,” she exclaimed in affected sur- 
prise. “I should think you could read 
it yourself.’ : 


“Well,” he said in some confusion, 
“You see 1 can’t read loud enough for 
me to hear.”"—Mrs. I. M. K., King City, 
Mo. 


“Johnny, what do you mean by com- 
ing to school like that? Your hair is 
disgraceful.” 

“IT couldn’t find my comb, 
eplied. 

‘That’s a poor excuse, 
Coul In't you have used your 
comb ?’ 

“Oh, Father, he ain’t got any hair at 


Miss,” he 


Johnny. 
father’s 


all."—Mrs. M. R. L., Harrisonburg, Va. 
Jack was viewing his new little 
brother, and asked the natural question, 


” 


“Mama, where did we get him? 
“God sent him,” his mother answered. 
“Huh! Without any hair? Without 

any teeth? God must-a been in a 

hurry !"—Miss M. B. T., Topeka, Kans. 


Young Bob, coming home from his 
first morning in the second grade: 
“Mama, I forgot to bring my com- 


motion card.”—WVrs. D. D., Central 
Lake, Mich. 

Junior was taking his bath and his 
mother heard him crying. 


“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“Oh,” wailed the small boy, “I 
dropped the towel in the tub and it is 
drying me all wet.”—Mrs. A. M. M., 
Lidgerwood, NN DB. 








HILDREN, The Magazine for 

Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, Cuu- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CuHiL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act is ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 


Pr 
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A Statement about 


THE ADVERTISING POLICY 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


esident, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. Hecut 
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Irvin Cobb—Grandfather 

(Continued from page 17) 
lived there who had been slaves, and 
one of the two old men was a great 
story teller. His stories were always 
about ghosts, and he was a genius at 
giving us hair-raisers. Those stories 
had a fascination for me, as of course 
horrors do have for almost everyone. 
But they frightened me so cruelly that 
they cast a gloom over my youth. 

Most of the unhappiness of his child- 
hood came of this fear, Irvin Cobb says. 
lie used to lie in bed shuddering at the 
pictures his mind conjured up, and he 
was a great lad in his middle teens be- 
fore, with that dominating will-power 
of his, he decided that he simply 
wouldn’t let his hands get clammy and 
his heart thump, and his scalp prickle, 
every time he had to go on an errand in 
a dark room. 

“TI grew to think,” he says now, “that 
fear of any kind was the cruelest thing 
in the world. When my little daughter 
was born, the first thing we warned 
each nurse—we still lived south then, 
and, of course, there were colored nurses 
—that never, under any circumstances, 


were there to be any ghost stories, nor 
any other ways of frightening Elisa- 


beth, or creating unpleasant or horrible 
pictures in her mind. We saved the 
little girl many hours of cruel fear and 
torture by that precaution. And, of 
course, Elisabeth’s little daughter will 
be brought up, too, without fear.” 


HERE was another fear experi- 
ence more horrible, in its way, than 
the stories of ghosts, which Irvin Cobb 
has never outgrown. That was a fear 
inculcated by a narrow escape from 
drowning, and today, because of it, al- 
though he is a fairly good swimmer, he 
won’t—he says he can’t—dive. 

“] know it’s foolish,” he 
know it’s purely imagination, but I 
help it. There it is.” 

And so the lad who determinedly 
fought down and conquered his fear of 
ghosts has still with him, now that he is 
a grandfather, the fear of that awful 
sensation of groping for bottom with an 
eager foot when no bottom is there. 
But being as he is, a splendidly normal 
and wholesome and active person, ad- 
dicted to hunting and fishing and other 
outdoor sports, not very much of any- 
a purely subjective seems to ‘fester 

1 his soul.” 

"i can, however, 
in the souls of many 
frightened in 


says. “I 
can't 


and does, fester 
adults who were 
their youth. It casts a 


darkness upon their days, and clouds 
the sun of their brightest hours. Even 
when they are no longer consciously 


afraid of the a that frightened them 
in their youth, they are afraid of fear, 
ashamed of their own cowardice. They 
are always something less than the ful- 
filled and richly living men and women 
they should be. 

That didn’t, however, happen to Irvin 
Cobb’s daughter. And it isn’t going to 
happen to Patricia, that magnificent 
baby over in Florence, who, if Irvin 
Cobb has anything to say about it, is 
going to grow up without fears, going 
to grow up to be “just a nice, sane, 
wholesome American kid.” 


HERE’S no reason why they 

shouldn’t be out-of-doors—flying 
over the snow, eyes sparkling, cheeks 
glowing with the glorious exhilaration 
that winter brings—if they are well 
wrapped up! 

Put them in Zip-Ons—the suit with 
the original Hookless Fastener that 
never breaks, jams nor rusts. 

Zip-On Leggings—warm and smart- 
ly tailored with the neat, quick fas- 
teners down each leg and at the trim 
waistline. 

And now the Zip-On Sport Blouse 
of Suede Like, in all colors to match 
the Leggings. A deep opening 
—almost to the waistline 
makes it easy to get into and 
one quick upward zip shuts out 
the wind and cold. 

Zip-On Suits are economical, 
too—in their original purchase 
price and in their upkeep. They 
clean beautifully—and with 
just an ordinary amount of 








care they may be washed. 
Zip-On Suits made of Water- 

side Suede Like come in French 

| Blue, Poppy Red, Camel’s 


LZipeOn Suit of legs 








Keep the youn gsters out- 
of-doors, but keep them warm 
and dry m 'ZIP-ONS 


Hair, Emerald, Reindeer, African, 
Navy, Grey, Copenhagen and Terra 
Cotta. Sizes are from 1 to 14 years. 


The blouses and leggings may be pur- 
chased separately. 


Zip-On Leggings are also made in Mole- 
skin, Corduroy and Jersey Cloth in White, 
Camel’s Hair, Navy, Brown and Grey. To 
avoid all fastener trouble be sure to get 


Zip-Ons. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us the size and color you desire—Zip-On 
Suits, Leggings or Sport Blouses for children 
or grown-ups—and we will see that you are 
supplied. Sole Agents, Howlett & Hock- 
meyer Co., Inc., Fifth Avenue, Corner 26th 


t., New York, 


















Snow and slush won't hurt Zip- 
Ons. Wit t} ju tanordinary amount 
of caré i hey may be wa hed. The 


warm Spy ort BL use, with cuffs and 
belt of knitted wool, comes in sizes 
I to 20 year —and for grown-ups 
also, sizes 32 to 42 


A\ 


wg iGS 
HOOHKLE se TASTENER 





This label in every genuine Zip-On 
ing tt. "Zio- 


garment—insist on see 


Ons are guaranteed, 


ings and matching blouse 


LA h-O/V 


| LEGGINGS AND SPORT BLOUSES 
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WAIST UNION SUITS 
In Knee Length Styles 


DesiGNED to meet 
the styles now in 
vogue in children’s 
outer clothing, the 
new knee length 
garments are espect- 
ally desirable for 
wear with golf 
stockings, shorts, or 
knickers. 


Every E-Z Waist 
Union Suit in either 
knee or ankle length 
style has all the su- 
perior features that 
for years have made 
E-Z the favorite of 
children and their 
mothers. 








E-Z underwear assures comfort, 
health, warmth and ecofiomy. 


Sold by the Better Stores everywhere. 
Price $1.00 a suit. 


ps eer 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











**For any Child of any age”’ 


THE E-Z WAIST CO. 
19 Thomas Street, New York 





Infant Diseases Due to 
Faulty Diet 
(Continued from page 20) 


problem in every civilized country—and 
is worldwide in its distribution. The 
cause of rickets is closely related to bad 
hygienic surroundings with lack of sun- 
light and faulty diet. The rachitic in- 
fant has been fed on a diet deficient in 
vitamins essential for growth and 
proper boney development. Certain 
foods have been found to be rich in the 
anti-rachitic vitamin. Milk fat, 
liver oil and egg yolk have been found 
to be especially rich in this vitamin, 
but calcium and phosphorus are impor- 
tant constituents of bones, and 
these minerals must also be present in 
suthcient amounts. Sunlight and the 
quartz lamp or sun lamp aid consider- 
ably in the prevention and cure of 
rickets, especially if the latter is used 
during the winter months when rickets 
is more apt to get a foothold. 


c¢ «] 


healthy 


ITH these facts in mind, preven- 
tion of not difficult. 
Proper feeding of the infant is the an- 
swer, and by that is meant a supply of 
good milk in sufficient amounts, and es- 
pecially during the winter months a 
small amount of cod liver oil. As the 
infant gets older, egg yolk, scraped beef, 
vegetables and stewed fruits may be 
added to the diet, all doing their part in 
the prevention. 
Tetany, which may also be considered 
a deficiency disease and which is closely 
associated with rickets, is a disease of 
infants and young children which is 
characterized by extreme irritability of 
the nervous system. It has its greatest 
frequency during the latter half of the 
first and during the second year of life. 
It is very common in winter and early 
spring and rare the remainder of the 
year. Tetany is infrequent in the breast- 
fed baby and seems to be closely con- 
nected with changes in the lime content 
of the diet. 


rickets is 


HE most characteristic symptoms 

of the disease are spasms of the 
hands and feet. There is frequently 
considerable pain. Breath-holding spells, 
due to spasms of the upper air passages, 
are common. Generalized convulsions 
are exceedingly common. Under intel- 
ligent care and feeding the chances of a 
complete recovery are very good. Here 
again diet plays its part. Cod liver oil, 
thirty to forty drops one-half hour after 
the morning and evening feeding, is of 
great value. With this calcium or lime 
should be added to the diet. Outdoor 
life in the country sunshine is almost a 
necessity for rapid repair of the weak- 
ened physical condition which underlies 
this disorder. 

In conclusion, it is evident that 
scurvy, rickets and tetany are serious 
infantile diseases, and yet all of these 
are easily prevented by proper dietary 
conditions. A few generations ago most 
infants were breast-fed, with the re- 
sult that there were not so many cases 
of nutritional diseases at that time, but 
today many babies are bottle-fed en- 
tirely, and now is the time that preven- 
tion must play its part. 
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All-year fun 


Susy Kiddie’’ set 





y ki and health you're sure to aet 

! 1 something new to do, 
vays sometiing different, t 
Cut , mischiey, 
Awe from harm, 
Strenuthens bodws like a charm 
“Busy Kiddie’ wins the prize 
Giving fun that’s exercise. 
* * * 

Children must have exercise 
the whole year through to keep 
them healthy and strong. To 
be most effective this exercise 


should be real fun. Busy 
Kiddie,” the doorway gym, is 










just the thing. Used in any 
doorway, good tor winter, 
summer, spring or fall. 
It is the Hanger of “‘Busy Kiddie” 
that 1s t exclusive feature. \c 
com lates jumper, swing, trapeze 
or flying rings kasy to chang 
| Fits any doorway No screw-eyes. 
ic let Will not mar woodwork. Easy 
compte © move. Up for use or down with 
Sets as one adjustment. Used indoors or 
low as out-of-doors attic or basement 
$5.50 on the porch, at the barn or garage. 
. ality assures safety 
uality assures salety 
Splendid Highest quality assures mechanical 
for safety in “Busy Kiddie” and pro- 
Christmas tects your children 
* > extra-strong 
Gifts herap ropes, swing 
of ish 
covered 
with patented 
FREI folder tells all about 
‘Busy Kiddie.” Send for it to 
day 


| Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of Busy Kiddie 

| Box N JENKINTOWN, PENN. 
>> >> >» 
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Trade Secrets 


On Child Rearing and 
4 Home Making 


If you have Trade Secrets that may 
ve helpful to others, won't you tell 
cm to us briefly? A six months’ sub- 
ription will be awarded for any con- 
bution published here. Present sub- 


| More than just 
a Blackboard 





scribers may extend their subscriptions 
or send the magazine for six months to 
a friend. Address Managing Editor, 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A Five-Minute Warning 
My mother never called us abruptly 
om our play when she wanted our 
elp. She put it this way: “Edith, when 
ou come to a good Stopping place, | 

int you to go to the store for me.” 
We always respected the little leeway 
this gave us. She used this same plan 

giving a five or ten-minute warning 
hefore bedtime. It is a great help.— 


rs. F. I. D., Elmwood, Mass. 
Always a Clean Handkerchief 


| have a small basket in my bathroom 
ith a neat pile of clean handkerchiefs 
in it. Each child, when his morning 
toilet is completed, takes a clean hand- 
kerchief and leaves the soiled one in a 
basket under the shelf for that purpose. 
his habit gets to be automatic with 
urprising swiftness and relieves my 
mind of one more item—MwMrs. J. S., 
Ilashington, N. J. 


Saving Pennies—With a Plan 


Our year-old son has already been 
started on his financial career, though 
his parents are “young and struggling.” 
\lost babies have their savings accounts, 
but there is so seldom a plan behind 
them I thought I would tell of ours. 

We hope our son will have about 
$200 in stocks (investment class only) 
or baby-bonds, when he is six years old. 
At six per cent he will receive one dol- 
lar a month from them, which will be 
his only income, supplemented at times 
by money he earns. We want him to 
realize that money comes from money 
or from work, not from Mother’s purse 
or Daddy’s pocket. 

He will cash his own dividend checks, 
save for more investments, and put in 
his own order for new stock, after de- 
ciding for himself (supposedly) what 
he shall buy. In this way through in- 
terest alone he will learn of dividends, 
interest, stocks, bonds and the use of 
money. Of course he must learn value 
hy spending, too. 

Does this seem like a large order? 
| Not when you consider that he already 
has cash and stock totaling $75.00 and 
the largest sums received were two 
$5.00 gifts. We give him a dollar a 
month and all our pennies, and dis- 
‘ounts from cut-rate About 
$10.00 is from appreciation in value of 


Bed-Making for Fun 


It was fun for Janet to make up her 
bed occasionally when it wasn’t included 
in her everyday routine. When she be- 
came seven, however, and had to do it 
every morning she soon tired of her 
task. She did it very neatly and was 
always praised for her skill in “smooth- 
ing out,” yet each morning it seemed 
harder to do, so when “changing” morn- 
ing came, | told her that it was rather 
hard for one person to change a bed 
alone and that I would help her with 
hers if she would help me with mine. 
This she gladly consented to do, and 
each of us carried out her part of the 
bargain. It worked so well and Janet 
enjoyed it so much that she sug- 
gested we do it that way every morning. 
I told her that would be fair, that [ | 
would appreciate her help and would be | 
willing to help her. Our bed-making 
has been a real 50-50 job since then, 
and to make it more fun, one morning 
it is a “berth,” and we hasten to make it 
to surprise the porter and have it all 
ready for our night trip to New York. 
Another morning it is a cot in a nice |, 
woodsy camp, another time it may be a 
hospital bed we are preparing for an 
incoming patient, etc. Janet is not only 
acquiring the habit of performing a : 
daily task willingly and well, but she is en that eternal question, 
also, I believe, getting a splendid lesson Mother what shall we do? 
in the “give and take” of life—wMrs. os oe 
R. L. R., Utica, New York. 


Toy Wash Day 


Soiled toys are unsightly and a men- 
ace to health. We glory in a cleaning 
day for toys. Sunlight, airing and 
warm, sudsy water perform the trick. 
Everything that can be cleaned is 
cleaned by some method, and at regular 
intervals —Mrs. E. B., Melrose, Mass. 


A Drink in Time 


A little girl of four who cried on the 
least provocation was paintessly cured 
by the simple expedient of always giv- 
ing her a glass of water before allow- 
ing her to tell her troubles. Coming in 
from her play, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, she never found Mother | 
unresponsive. There was a judicious | 
amount of sympathy noncommittally 
given: “That’s too bad. See that funny 








In addition to the blackboard and 
| desk, there is an almost endless 
| line of charts—pictures of birds, 
butterflies, animals, music, draw- 
ings, flowers, flags, etc.—charts 
full of interesting and instructive 
subjects that make a “‘Litho 
Plate”’ Educational Blackboard a 
child’s most fascinating plaything. 


Provides practical and instruc- 
tive entertainment that helps 
children with their studies, while 
at play. Develops the imagina- 
tive mind of your boy or girl and 


BETTER THAN SLATE 


Educational 
BLACKBOARDS 


Sold by leading de- 
partment, furniture 
and toy stores. 

If your local mer- 
chant cannot supply 
you, we will be glad 
tosend you a “Litho 
Plate’”’ Blackboard, 
as illustrated, with 
thirty-three educa- 
tional charts and 
unbreakable, slated 
blackboard @ $4.95 
or one having fifty- 
five educational 
charts with eight 
charts in color 





stores. 





his two shares of stock. automobile out there. I wonder what @ $6.75, F. O. B. 
We think o jan can be followed that man is doing,” and so on ad in- Muncie. 
e thin ur plat e : 
without a mercenary attitude or much finitum. Mother was strangely gar- 
discussion of money. We believe the rulous. Then when the water had dis- RICHMOND 


appeared I let her have the floor, and 


child will accept his financial independ- 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
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‘nce and learn to plan accordingly as 
‘asily as children can learn to whine 


for nickels —Mrs. J. W. W., Mill Val- 
ley, Calif. 


the fact that someone had teased her or 
even slapped her didn’t seem nearly so 
important—Mrs. W. L. Y., 
Nebraska. 
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Protection for 


Cold Weather 


ACK FROST will soon be here 

and wise mothers will see that 
their children are properly pro- 
tected with the right kind of 
underwear. 


lions of mothers who, for over 
forty years, have brought up their 
children in Nazareth knitted un- 
derwear. 


| Follow the good judgment of mil- 


Ask your retailer to show you the 
heavyweight styles in Nazareth 
waist suits, union suits and waists 
for boys and girls. Infants’ shirts, 
too, 








Be sure to see the Nazareth label 
in the neck of each garment—it 
is a real guarantee of quality. 





Write for Catalog 
if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
| Dept. C 
366 Broadway, New York City 
} Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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30ys’ number shown below is Style BU, 
giris number is style BUDN, 
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Home Management 
(Continued from page 30) 


showing may be spent in the delights 
of planting crocus. We plan meals a 
week ahead, cook in the morning or fol- 
low co-ordinated work processes, not be- 
cause these are scientific housekeeping 
methods, but because by so doing we 
shall have more minutes, more hours to 
devote to that precious “margin of leis- 
ure” which I believe is the inalienable 
right of every individual. 

I disagree totally with the prevalent 
or implied idea that a housework sched- 
ule is iron-clad or rock-bound. Not at 
all! The best schedules are flexible, not 
fettering. They provide definite and 
recognized periods for rest and relaxa- 
tion as well as for work. As I see it a 
schedule is a plan of work and recrea- 
tion which makes easier and smoother 
the wheels of the whole mechanics of 
living. That’s all. A schedule is the 
subordination of housekeeping routine 
and detail to the end that the larger 
aspects of life may have first place. 
It is a mistake of many women and 
mothers to work their plan too hard, to 
be overly systematic and to try to make 
up for every little interruption by do- 
ing double work. If a schedule means 
that a mother is a “slave to routine,” 
then I agree that the schedule should be 
cast out into utter darkness. 


UT there is such a thing as freedom 

in law, or liberty within restraint. 
I think that this is exactly what a sched- 
ule permits. I hardly need prove that 
without a definite plan a worker must 
continually stop and ask herself: “What 
shall I do next? Had I better make 
the beds or shall I leave them to air 
while I go out to market?” This stop- 
ping, this indecision, this doubtful state 
of mind causes a “split-psyche” which 
divides energy and purpose and makes 
for confusion and fatigue. Further, 
without a plan and purpose the worker 
too often becomes anxious and nervous 
because “she sees the work piling up 
ahead of her.” This creates a state of 
fear and apprehension which again lim- 
its strength and achievement. Again a 
schedule prevents a worker from giv- 
ing too much time to any one task ( pos- 
sibly a task which she likes) and cheat- 
ing a piece of work for which she has 
no partiality. Equally bad is an over- 
enthusiasm which intensifies and pro- 
longs some one task with the result that 
when evening comes the family returns 
to find mother “all tired out” or a bun- 
dle of nerves and irritability. 

Therefore, I place a psychic calm and 
freedom as one of the most important 
benefits to be derived from a well-knit 
work plan. By having such a carefully 
interlocking arrangement or grouping 
of duties the day moves forward with- 
out discord. Thus the homemaker is in 
a better frame of mind, more placid and 
more inclined to deal fairly and justly 
with the many demands and interrup- 
tions which children inevitably entail. 

The mother who follows a schedule 
can do more for the child than the one 
who does things haphazardly. Take the 
entire problem of preparing meals. In 
the casual household the over-worked 











“Whar Yo Gwine, 
Br’er Fox?” 


“Br’er Fox,” “Br’er Rabbit,” and 
the other nursery favorites have been 
delightfully and colorfully woven into 
genuine AunT Nancy Hanp Hookep 
Rucs, especially for nursery use. 

They help to picture the famous 
nursery stories for the kiddies and 
add greatly to the pleasure and en- 
joyment of both nursery and tale. 

Delight your little boy or girl with one 
of these excellent rugs—it will be appreci- 
ated as greatly as any 
ceived, and is usefui and lasts many years. 
rug above, 30 inches round, 
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price, 
address, 
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Announcing 


DETECTO JUNIOR 


At an Amazingly Low Price 
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The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Scale Makers Since 1900 
Dept. 9, 318 Greenwich St., New York 





Also Detecto-Lette, 


the springless 
loose - 
Baby Scale 
registers 
every % 


each 
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and 
up 


to 36 pounds . $13.50 


Also Detecto-Lette, 
$9.95 
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Now every home car 
own Detecto, the preferré 
Bathroom Scale, whic 
enables parents to watch 
the weight of growing 
youngsters. Former! 
available only at $15.0 
\ccurate, portable, com 
pact, guaranteed for five 
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N. Y. State Bureau of 
Weights and Measures 
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mother is frequently forced to decide on 
hasty meal at the last moment. She 
ay rush out to buy expensive steak 
because she did not take time to super- 
se simple soup. Or she opens a canned 
egetable because she has no leisure to 
ick over fresh spinach. Of course, the 
ild suffers from this unplanned, hur- 
ed meal. On the other hand, one of 
e first practical steps in a good work- 
budget is to arrange meals on the 
ilanced plan according to the dietetic 
eeds of each member of the family, 
nd to market well in advance. Work- 
under a good schedule, the mother 
have the vegetable cleaned or 
tarted to cook in the early forenoon, 
ike the supper cup-custard at noon, 
hen she bakes the inevitable dinner 
tato, and stone the prunes for the 
holesome prune whip with the aid of 
e child himself. It is the child who 
given “a bite to eat” any time he 
rushes in for it who is found to be sub- 
ct to intestinal disturbances and is 
ractious and underweight. If a sched- 
ule needs justification, it is to be found 
the regular feeding of the young 
ild who is laying the foundation for 
oise, contentment and well-being. 


1 


meals or seasons change, the house- 
‘ld schedule must be made over to fit. 
see no difficulty in harmonizing the 
‘-hedule with children of school age be- 
iuse the school routine itself, music 
practice and other activities automatic- 
lly set schedules to which children be- 
me trained. If they can learn to rise 
promptly, brush teeth, wash and dress, 
ey can with equal ease learn to put 
away toys and books before going to 
bed, empty wastebaskets, set and clear 
ble, make beds, and help in countless 
daily chores. They will quickly see that 
fulfilling their part in the schedule 
other will have more leisure, a leisure 
hich she will surely share in reading 
with them, in play or personal confi- 
dences. Where a child is unusually cre- 
ative or absorbed in a piece of work, 
however, this should be put above a 
‘thedule of routine. For no schedule 
hould be so inflexible that it inhibits 
creative effort whether in children or in 
usband. I agree with Bertrand Rus- 
ell, who says: “When the child has be- 
ime interested in a problem or piece of 
ork, whether one that you have pro- 
led or one that he has found for him- 
elf, do not interrupt him while his 
terest lasts, except for grave reason 
ich as that the house is on fire!” And 
irther, Mr. Russell says: “A child 
eeds to grow like a tree, quietly in one 
it, at his own pace, and in his own 
inner.” Similarly there is nothing 
ore disastrous to the contemplative or 
rotessional husband than the over-en- 
getic woman who is constantly bus- 
ing and unhappy unless the entire 
mily is also bustling! She may think 
e is efficient, but I say that she is 
for in the best sense that work- 
in is most successful which is least 
bvious and which allows the most free- 
m to the other individualities in the 
mily. It is the most smoothly purring 
ngine that generates the most power 
nd breaks down the least often! 


A children grow older, as hours of 
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hi dren's hands 


take chances every da 


For greater safety, use this 
germ-removing toilet soap 


HILDREN can’t play and keep 
clean, too—neither can they 
escape germs. 


Think of the dirt they get into 
—the much-handled things they 
must touch. Rugs, banisters, toys, 
pets, books, money—all these, and 
many more things, may leave 
germs on hands. 


Health authorities list 27 germ 
diseases that hands may spread. 
See above. 


To avoid needless risks, let 
your children—your whole family 
—always use Lifebuoy. It removes 
germs as well as dirt. 
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In millions of homes—in over 
63,000 schools — youngsters are 
happier, healthier because they’ve 
been taught the Lifebuoy habit. 

Grown-ups, too, delight in Life- 
buoy for toilet and bath. Besides 
safeguarding health, its mild anti- 
septic lather makes perspiration 
odorless—keeps complexions 
clear, fresh, glowing. 

Lifebuoy’s clean, pleasantly 
hygienic scent— which quickly 
evaporates after rinsing—tells you 
it gives greater safety. You'll 
quickly learn to like it. 

“Use Lifebuoy a week and you'll 
use it for life.’”” Get some today. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ifebuoy 


HEALTH SOAP 


—for face: hands - bath, 
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R ight now, 





while little feet are taring shape! 


HY 

late? In after-life the im- 
properly fitting shoes they are 
wearing today may develop seri- 
ous foot ailments. Why subject 
your children to a disadvantage 
in carriage, poise, and the full en- 
joyment of the pleasures of life? 
At no greater cost than ordi- 
nary shoes, Little 
Gripper Playboys 
will allow the little 
toes, 
muscles to grow 


wait until it is too 


bones and 


PICTURES TO Hieve's fun for the children! 
book. 


E ° } 
de rful pic tures to color with paints or crayon. 


COLOR — FREE! Mosher Goose” 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
94 Linden Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Little Gripper Mother Goose,”’ to 


Ze 


Please send your book, 





This Individual 
Name Pencil Set 
—Delights A ny 








Genuine, full grained sheep-skin leather case with coin 
ae ket. richly embossed, containing penholder and pencils 
assorted colors, point Sut. act ie and sharpener. 

Any name engraved in fe complete. 
Sunior Set—3 pencils, bm ~ =. vembeest leather 
case, name engraved—S0c. The Genuine * ‘Write Gift 
de Luze Set’’ trade mark reg. is supremein its class and not 
to be confused with ordinary pencil sets of inferior quality, 
Send check, money order, cash or U. S. Postage. 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, C-2, N. Y. 


LITTLE GRIPPER 
PLAYBOY 
For Boys and Girls 





and strengthen in the normal, 
Handsome little 
and Girls of- 
fering the advantages of the 
FLEXIBLE SOLE, NATURE'S LAST, FULL 
TOEROOM and other exclusive 
Ground Gripper health and com- 
fort features. 

Little Gripper Playboys may 
be had wherever 


natural way. 


shoes for Boys 


Ground Grippers 
are sold. Write for 
name of nearest 


dealer. 


Send for ‘The Little Gripper 
It’s full of merry jingles and won- 
And it’s FREE—just send the coupon. 
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Color Your Own 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


] 


Twenty-five cards w ith envelopes nd 
directions, $1.00 p stpai Box AA for chil 
dren; Re x BB for grown-ups 

Bright papers for Christmas wrap gs— 
roll of & sheets, $1.00 

BETTY KING, Dept. CD, 
112 West 11th Street New York 














Truth and Falsehood 
(Continued from page 9) 


overcome fear, rather than to stress the 
wickedness of falsehood. Ili the child has 
learned to have implicit confidence in 
the justice and sympathy of his parents 
he will by so much have overcome the 
impulse to run away from feared con 


sequences of his errors or misdeeds 
The child who has learned to accept 
penalties and privations as the normal 


consequence of misdeeds, will by so 
much have overcome the temptation to 
lie out of a difficulty. 


OW important it is to keep the 

child’s confidence is shown clearly 
when we contrast a boy’s truthfulnes 
to his companions with his frequent ten 
dency to evade or lie to a teacher. He 
is following the primitive principle ot 
being truthful to his friends and lying 
to his enemies. All things are fair in 
war, he thinks, including especially fraud 
and deceit. 


One does not have to learn such 
things. The child knows very well 
where he can safely put his trust, and 
where he has to be on his guard. Our 


job is to make him feel the same confi- 
dence, the same security of friendliness 
and sympathy, in his parents or his 
teachers as he already has in his inti- 


It will not do to as- 
sure him by word of mouth that we 
mean everything for his best, that moth- 
er is his best friend, that nobody cares 
for his welfare as much as does his 
father, and so on. After all, the child’s 
vision is limited by his experience, and 
he has to rely upon his feelings 
people do a great deal for him, but they 
make life very uncomfortable; 
other people may not do so much, but 
they are very tolerant, and not very 
fussy. And one does love comfort, and 
one does hate a fuss. 


mate companions. 


some 


also 


N spite of our best intentions as the 

friends and mentors of youth, we 
very easily arouse their antagonism, and 
with it the disposition to treat us as 
enemies—that is, lie to us. A little boy 
of ten came home from his playing with 
a large collection of marbles, more than 
he had ever had before. His mother’s 
curiosity—and perhaps her suspicion— 
was aroused, and she asked, “Where did 


you get so many marbles?” In her tone 
and manner this sounded less like a 
question than a challenge. Instead of 
coming out directly with the truth, the 


boy said, “I won them.” The mother 
doubted whether he could win so many 
marbles in the course of his playing 
and her efforts to extricate the “true” 
explanation resulted in a whole evening 
of pleading, threatening, cajoling on th 
part of the parents, and stout clinging to 


his first story on the part of George 
After an uncomfortable night for all 
three, and a rather sullen and silent 
breakfast, the mother made one last at 
tempt. “Now George, before Daddy 
leaves, tell us quickly where you got 
those marbles vesterday!” George wa 
quite ready, and burst into tears: “! 
bought them for ten cents.” 

Why hadn’t he said so in the first 
place? His conscience had not troubled 
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im. He had nothing to hide. In fact, 
e was rather proud of his purchase. 
But something in the mother’s voice 
1ade him feel that he was on insecure 
eround. He did not know what was 
vrong with the picture, but he was sure 
that anything but the truth was his only 
satety. Of course, a b Vv should not lie 
under such circumstances, it is cow- 
irdly; very well, but, of course, a moth- 
er should not corner a child into lying; 


is both stupid and unjust. 


HEN the child feels the friend- 
ship and sympathy of certain 
lults, when he values this friendship, 
he readily overcomes the temptation to 
push from himself the bitter reality of 
admitting wrongdoing, just as he over- 
‘omes the impulse to spit out a bitter 
edicine when he has confidence in its 
value for him. The love of truth is 
omething to be achieved, but the child 
comes to it not by way of hearing it 
praised, or by way of being penalized or 
frightened into avoiding more or less 
direct lies. He comes to a love of truth 
just as Mark Twain learned that hon- 
esty is the best policy. “I’ve tried both,” 
he said. He comes to it by way of dis- 
covering the worth of dependableness, 
of reliability, of trustworthiness in those 
for whom he cares, or whom he admires. 
The child whose statements or reports 
cannot be depended upon because he lets 
his wishes cloud his vision is like the 
dult witnesses who describe what they 
must have seen to support their conclu- 
sions regarding the happenings about 
which they testify. 

Closely related to this type of unde- 
pendability is that of the child who 
needs only a small fraction of fact; his 
imagination supplies the rest and he can 
always complete the story. In both 
cases, the need is not to impress the 
child with the wickedness of lying, but 
to interest him in shop work or nature 
study or some handicraft, through which 
the senses may learn to discriminate be- 
tween what is and what it would be nice 
to have it be. 


N ANY children invent “whoppers” 
as a means of impressing others 
with their own importance. They brag 
about marvelous adventures, about se- 
cret powers, about wonderful relatives. 
Having nothing with which to show 
their superiority, they resort to the im- 
pressive word, Their improvisations do 
not represent so much the things they 
vish as the desire to be considered 
worthy. The remedy again is not in 
praising truth or in disparaging the liar, 
but in helping the child to find, first, 
more suitable ways of impressing him- 
self upon his contemporaries, and sec- 
ond, the worth of that word or gesture 
upon which people can depend implic- 
itly. Substitutes for bragging are, of 
course, to be found by acquiring skill 
n athletics or in some school subject, in 

game or in the use of a musical in- 
strument, or in the mastery of some 
other art form or craft. 

The Program for Group Discussion 
printed on page 62 will emphasize the 
points made by this article and help to 
relate them to your own problems of 
child-training.—Tue Epitors. 
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childhood mind text seems “dry as dust” 
—but pictures are grasped and enjoyed. It 








Children learn while they play 


American History in a fascinating 


THE ROMANCE of discovery — the 
heroic Colonists—the Pilgrims—-the 
Revolution—in fact, al/ of the stirring 
march of events of American History 
to date. Played as a game, shown 
with pictures. Not a text-book. 
History is fun at last! 


A Boon to Mothers 


“Mother is busy—go on and play.’ 
How often have you said that? You 
did not want to—you wished to occupy 


Not a Destructible Toy 


b 


maps and drawings. 


But what—? ... This is your answer. 
Children are absorbed by the hour. 
Busy mothers enjoy the freedom—and 


novel size. A beautiful addition to 


while they play ... Have you worried and Answers” book for adults. 
about your child’s progress in school ? 
This makes all school work more in- 
teresting. Free 


Endorsed by Educators 


form 





Teachers in leading public, parochial 
and private schools all over the coun- 
try have used and recommended the I.N.S. a few cents postage. 
history cards. They know history can best 
be taught visually. To the imaginative 


Examine at 


is the modern method. coupon now. Your child is growing! 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Inc. 
138-140 West 17th Street, New York City 





COUPON to 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Inc. 
138-140 W. {7th St., New York City 

Please send me your History Game on a five 

‘tay money-back trial offer 

{ will pay postman on delivery, $3.00 [ 

Enclosed is check money order [] for $3 

(Name and address in margin below.) 








Cards are printed with reproductions of 
famous paintings and with many special 
Information and the 
; : : : necessary dates, simple and clear, on the 
the wonderful growing little mind. back. All encased in a handsome booklike 
i case of maroon and gold Fabrakoid cover, 


library when not in use as a game. Three 
= : . 2 ; or more may play from school age upward. 
delight in knowing their children Jearn And it may be used also as “Questions 


Send No Money—Examination 


Since our cards—unassembled in the game 
are sold by the thousands to many 
schools, we can make our price unbeliev- 
ably low. Ask your dealer—or fill in the 
coupon. Pay postman the price, $3.00 plus 


leisure. If not satisfied, return in five days 
and your $3.00 will be refunded. Or send 
$3.00 and we will mail, postage prepaid, 
on the same money-back basis. Fill in the 
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By 


Lola Jean Simpson 








_ is a modern and 
clever, but sane, story of two 
girls of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, who grow into woman- 
hood with an increasing de- 
sire for that something called 
Freedom. The use they make 
of independence when they 
finally win it supplies the 
moving theme of the novel. 


Sydney is the lovable, spoiled 
child of wealthy parents. 
Her way is clear. She takes 
what she wants from life 
boldly, joyously, and thought- 
lessly. 


Marais Plover, the central 
figure in the book, is of a dif- 
ferent mold. Her stern, puri- 
tanic mother combats Marais’ 
rebellious spirit. Though the 
girl struggles to escape the 
repressive influence, her 
mother’s approach to life 
stamps itself ineradicably 
upon her daughter’s nature. 


The problems of human re- 
lationships which enter into 
the story—that of mother and 
daughter, sister and brother, 
friends and lovers, are han- 
died naturally, deftly, and 
with sincerity. 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
New York City 























Being Well Born, by Michael F. Guy- 
er, Professor of Zoology, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 
$5.00. 

In the volume, “Being Well Born,” 
by Dr. Michael F. Guyer, the author’s 
object is to examine into the natural 
endowment of the child. Since compre- 
hension of this subject requires some 
understanding of the nature of the phy- 
sical mechanism by which hereditary 
traits are handed on from generation to 
generation, a small space is devoted to 
this phase. Then follows a review of 
the more significant principles of gen- 
etics as revealed through experiments in 
breeding plants and animals. The main 
application of these principles to man 
is made clear in a general discussion of 
human heredity. And finally there is an 
account of the science of eugenics 
which, in the author’s word, “is striving 
for the betterment of the race by deter- 
mining and promulgating the laws of 
human inheritance so that mankind may 
intelligently go about conserving good 
and repressing bad stock.” 

This is a second edition, greatly en- 
larged and brought up-to-date, of Pro- 
fessor Guyer’s well-known book on 
eugenics. In the first edition, four 
chapters only were devoted to the gen- 
eral subject of heredity—in this four- 
teen chapters are given to it. New ma- 
terial on vitamins, on the Mendelian 
factors of inheritance, on cancer, blood 
groups, cousin marriages, and the in- 
docrine glands has been added. 

According to Dr. Guyer, what the 
child becomes is determined so largely 
by his inborn capacities that it is of the 
highest importance for teachers and 
parents to realize something of such 
aptitudes before they begin to awaken 
them. The one thing of superlative 
importance in life he believes to be 
the making of a wise choice of a mar- 
riage mate on the one hand, and the 
prevention of parenthood to the obvi- 
ously unfit on the other. 


~~; A 


Chemistry and the Home, by Har- 
rison E. Howe and Francis M. Turner, 
Jr. Scribner, 1927. $1.50. 

How can hard water be made soft? 
Do you know how glass is made? Why 
are calories and vitamins so important 
to us? These and many other equally 
practical questions, whose answers are 
based on science, are treated in the book 
“Chemistry and the Home.” 

In this wonder age of science, one is 
apt to list the accomplishments of the 
wireless, the radio, spectrum analysis, 
the aeroplane, anesthetics and X-rays, 
forgetting to give much thought to the 
contributions of the sciences which 
underlie all these achievements. While 
we accord instant credit to the civil 
engineer for a skyscraper or a bridge, 
who sees to it that recognition is given 
to the mathematician, the physicist, the 
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chemist, who have helped so largely to 
make the success of the other possible? 

It is with such recognition in mind 
that the authors of this book have given 
something of the work of chemistry in 
its relation to those articles which enter 
into home construction, home furnish- 
ing and home operation. Since they 
have had the interests of the “home- 
builder and maker” in consideration, 
there is small doubt that parents with 
homes will be interested in the material 
clearly and concisely arranged in the 
eighteen chapters of this book. 


a os 


The Springs of Human Action, by 
Mehran K. Thomson, Appleton, 1927. 
$3.00. 

Here we have a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the motives which lie back 
of human conduct. As most of what we 
do is caused by hidden urges and un- 
conscious impulses, the study of motives 
is difficult, and this is the first book to 
provide a complete and consistent sur- 
vey of what modern psychology has re- 
vealed concerning the nature and opera- 
tion of all the widely divergent factors 
that move to conduct. 

Professor Thomson explains the self- 
preservation theory, the mechanistic, 
the pleasure-pain theory, and other the- 
ories of conduct. He is of the opinion 
that the psychoanalysts are wrong in 
believing that no matter how trivial a 
wish may be, it never wholly passes out 
of existence, but is retained in the sub- 
conscious. Professor Thomson thinks 
that many motives are inhibited because 
they are too numerous for expression 
or run counter to some social taboo, 
or are worsted in conflict with some 
other motives. It is false to say that we 
cannot change human nature, for every 
experience is an education and has mod- 
ifying value. 

Autosuggestion, group suggestion, so- 
cial motives, as well as religious, eco- 
nomic, and esthetic motives are dis 
cussed, and finally, the interaction of 
motives, the book ending with the sen- 
tence: “We have tried to study the 
sources, mechanism, and principles of 
motivation synthetically as well as ana 
lytically from the viewpoint of the total 
personality.” 


“~~ 
The Enchanted Road, by Edith 
Howes. William Morrow and Comz- 


pany, 1927. $1.75. 

This is a book for parents and also 
for children. It can be read to the 
seven or eight-year-olds, and by those 
who are older. In charming, fairy-tale 
form, the story of the young of the 
flower and animal worlds is presented. 
When little Peter, the hero, begins to 
ask questions, he is sent down the 
Magic Road, where the trees talk to 
him and tell him about their babies, 
the seeds; and the flowers tell him of 
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their seed eggs and pollen grains from 
which the baby flowers grow, and the 
insects and the fish, the bees, the rab- 
bits, the kangaroos, and many other 
creatures, all explain to him how their 
babies grow. “Everything comes from 
an egg of some kind,” Peter’s father 
said before the boy started down the 
Magic Road, and so he found it to be. 
When he reached the end of the Road, 
he discovered a cottage where a mother 
was singing to her baby, and she told 
him the story of how human babies 
come to be. 

It is difficult to think of a more beau- 
tiful way in which a child could learn 
the facts of life than by reading this 
book, or having it read to him. 


ay 


Wholesome Marriage, by Ernest R. 
Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

While recognizing the importance of 
various aspects of marriage, this vol- 
ume deals exclusively with its social 
and personal problems. It takes up in 
turn courtship, the honeymoon, the wise 
beginning, the family purse, relatives, 
and last, but not least, the child. The 
chapters on obstacles to happiness and 
the causes of family friction are par- 
ticularly thought-provoking. 

The authors claim that most young 
people need more preparation for mar- 
ried life, and advocate the organization 
of Bureaus of Matrimonial Counsel, not 
only to advise those who are considering 
divorce, but primarily to guide those 
about to be married, or who are just 
starting their career as husband and 
wife. It is often not so much the big 
things but the irritating little things 
that cause unhappiness. Dr. and Mrs. 
Groves, out of their wide experience, 
tactfully forewarn of the common pit- 
falls in married life. There would be 
far more family happiness if every 
young couple recently married, or about 
to be married, would read this book 
and take its wise counsel to heart. 


oe 


Homemaking as a Center for Re- 
search. Report of the Teachers’ College 
Conferences on Homemaking. Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, 1927. $1.50. 

A report on the Teachers’ College 
Conference on Homemaking has just 
been published under the title of “Home- 
making as a Center for Research.” To 
sweep the cobwebs of convention out 
of the home and approach the old prob- 
lems of homemaking from a fresh angle 
was the stated aim of these confer- 
ences which Dr. Lillian Gilbreth planned 
and directed. Thought-provoking ideas 
have been brought forward and dis- 
cussed without trying to reach arbitrary 
conclusions. What about distasteful 
housework? If we lived co-operatively 
could we have better homes? Should 
all women work outside the home? How 
do we spend our leisure? Why is finan- 
cing the home such a problem? These 
are some of the many questions brought 
up in the book—questions which people 
re beginning to realize must be an- 
swered wisely and for all. 
































Helps for Mothers 


A new idea in a rich library of the most carefully 
selected material to help mothers in guiding 
and instructing their children 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


is endorsed by America’s leading authorities 


’ 

In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the hardest 
of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the 
right suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately 
the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” A third volume tells 
you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 
the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. Still 
another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice 
by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling 
how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. 
And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together with 
singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these 
five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman 
brings the five volumes to your door. We want you to 
inspect these books for a week at your leisure, FREE 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 
If they are not just what I want, I will return the books within seven days 
after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 
within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for 
seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full 
payment. This offer limited to U. S. and Canada. 
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Harper Books | 








for Children 
THE PLAYBOOK OF 


ROBIN HOOD 


SUSAN MERIWERNUER 








4 
The Play Book of 
Robin Hood 


By SUSAN MERIWETHER 
Author of “The Playbook of Troy” 
Tells simply the story if Robin Hood with 
cut-out pages detachable covet 
forming a for the characters. 
$2.00 


The Song Book of the 


American Spirit 
Edited by 
KATHERINE 


an id a 


stage set 


STANLEY-BROWN 


A unique collection of old favorites | 
illustrated by Rudolph Stanley-Brow1 
$2.00 


THE NURSERY SERIES | 
A Day with Betty Anne 





By : DOROTHY W. BARUCI 
Little —_ of everyday SS 
lor the child who has not reached 
sc hool age $1.50 


I “poy in a City 

By JAMES S. TIPPETT | 
Verses and pictures about life in a city 
apartment. A 


+] . 
Jack Horner’s Pie 
By LOIS LENSKI | 
An entertaining nursery rhyme book de- 
lightfully illust $2.00 


The Cock and the Hen 
A Czechoslovak Folk Tale | 


rated. 


Translated by Rar. D. SZALATNAY | 
Illustrated by Rvupout MATES 
Folk tales and gay illustrations dear t 


every child. $2.50 | 


Karl’s Journey to the 
Moon 


By MAJA LINDBERG 
illus- 
$1.50 | 


A Swedish tale beautifully 
trated. 


fairy 


The Young Decorators 
By NANCY McCLELLAND | 
Four children decorate a 

Illustrated. 

FREE — Beautifully illustrated | 
catalogue of children’s books sent | 
on request. | 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 


| 
house 
$2.00 


new 
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Reading with Your Children 


(Continued from page 19) 
the age-long quest we all are making to 
find the true source of happiness. 


But about this same Stage in the boy’s 
or girl’s life there a demand for 
quite another type o They seem 
suddenly to develop a sponge-l pro- 


arises 
{ be rT yk. 
ike 


clivity for absorbing all kinds of intor- 
mation. Some of my youngsters at this 
stage have pored over maps—and | 
might say here that a good atlas seems 
to me about as popular a book in our 
house as any other—and they want to 
know about people in other lands. | 
remember when my youngest was eight 


vears old I bought Miss Smith’s reader, 


Eskimo Stories, for him to read during 
the summer. I thought it would last 
him all of July. The afternoon it came 
he picked it up and, dropping down 
cross-legged on the floor, read it from 
cover to cover. 

For a real Eskimo story, I think 
“Kak, the Story of a Copper Eskimo,” 
is our favorite. “Heidi,” of course, is 


“Hans Brink- 
the best Dutch 


the best Swiss story, as is 


er and the Silver Skates” 

one, although for little readers “The 
Dutch Twins” is excellent. “The Rab- 
bit Lantern,” published recently, is a 
good Chinese book which is also for 
very small people, and “Kari, the Ele- 
phant,” and “Hari, the Jungle Lad,” are 
hoth good stories of jungle life, al- 


though not to be compared with Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Books. 


Or it may he that this desire to know 


rings takes the forfn of interest in the 
beginnings of life itself, a subject that 
we all seem never to weary of. To an- 


swer the questions of the eight and nine- 
I believe there is nothing bet- 
Miss Dobbs’ books. “The Tree 
Dwellers,” “The Early Cave Men,” 
‘The Early Herdsmen,” and “The Early 
Sea People.” These are books for the 
children to read to themselves. They 
are too choppy in their sentence struc- 
ture to trv to read aloud. Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind” is better if you are 
to do the reading, but better still, | 
think, are Professor Kummer’s three 
volumes, “The First Days of Man,” 
“The First Days dge,” and 


of Knowlee 
‘The First Days of History.” Another 


good book is “The Story of Ab.” 
I HAVE found that 1ewhere be- 
tween nine and ten, children begin 
to question vou about their own country. 
Now the time to have ready the 
“Story of the Pilgrims for Children,” 
by Usher, or “Pilgrim Stories,” by Mar- 
garet Pumphrey. These they can read 
themselves, but there are a number of 
plendid stories dealing with early 
y ot al life that make fine reading 
aloud. This summer I read “With La 
the Explorer,” to my ten-vear- 
old, and I believe La Salle is as real to 
as his own father 


him today, 

“Barnabee Lee” followed, another 
torical story laid in the days when the 
Dutch held New York, and now we are 
deep in the “Boys of Seventy-six,” a 
tale rather bloody, but at the same time 


vear-olds. 


ter than 


Son 


is 


salle, 


almost, 
his- 


faithful to the real spirit that roused 
those first Americans to fight for lib- 
erty. I am not allowed to skip a line. 


| 
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NEW BOOKS 


} For Children and 


For Parents 


Number Five 








Joy Street , 
A medtle y ot 
prose and verse 
for boys and 
girls, by [Walter 
le la Mare, 
Comp M ac- 
kenzi Lord 
Du ’ and 
r her Illus 
trated. $2.50 
The Uncle Wiggily Book : { 
Ry Howard R. Gart \ new set of 
stories about Uncle Wiggily, famil- 
: iar to all boys and girls. Splendidly 
| illustrate: $1.75 
Alice in | Jungleland 
By ary f s Bradle rhe 
story ot a lit ttle aiat's visit “to the 
wilds of Africa, $2.00 
Aqvenmeese, all ; 
iy Mary ! ade. Stories of seven 
hort ic men pat women, for young 
readers, $1.75 
Homes Far Away 
Coeren of Many Lands 
> ime airgriev and Ernest 
: ung Fwo Geograph ical narratives 
for children. ! ich $1.25 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child 


ty Doualas A. ” Dr. Thom is 
widely known as the founder of the 
pioneer Child Habit Clinics in Be 
tor 





she Sener World of Camenees 


v Frances G. | uthori- 

ae readable study of Aon psy- 

holog Foreword I LD) Carl 

Jung. $3.00 
The Mouth and fee Soot 

Hartm D.S. Sim- 

4 ractic “ idvice $1.50 


These Are ‘Apoleten Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 














FOR your children 
» And ABOUT your children ¥% 
Books for Home Reading 
Books to Help in Se hool Wark 


= 
* 


. Tue Rounp Taste—a monthly 4 
broadside containing news of chil- 
dren’s books—sent free upon request. 

A List of Books for Boys and 
u Girls—books suggested for purchase # 
. —25 cents. 
HARPER’S 
4 BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP ¢ 


460 Park Avenue, New York City 
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| Write 


| Sell for 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00 for your premium. No Work—Just Fun. 
We trust you—until Christmas—if necessary 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 499-C, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








See page 38. 








And when we finish this,” he said, | 
we'll read all about the World War.” 

For the normal child’s interest is not 
limited to things American. Any true 
of ten or over loves adventure and 
omance, and this is the time to give 
him the tale of Ulysses, the Arthurian 
egends, the story Siegfried and 
Yoland, and above all “The Merry 
fales of Robin Hood.” 

And now 


OV 


of 


there are two more classes 





of books that I must say a word about 
one is humorous books for chil- 
lren, and the other poetry. Who does | 
‘t like a really humorous book? Chil- 


ren and grown-ups both chuckle over | 


e Doolittle books, just as both love 
\lice in Wonderland.” Thackeray’s 
“Rose and the Ring,” with its more 


itirical humor, always tickles the risi- 
bles of some of my boys, but the books 


at we read aloud for their delicious 
ense of humor are Albert Bigelow 
aine’s “Hollow Tree Nights and 
Days,” “Hollow Tree Folks,” and 


Snowed In.” As in the Dr. Doolittle 
1oks, these stories bring close together 
he animal world and the world of men, 
n idea that with children always seems 
fascinating. 


AS for poetry, it is much more diff- 
cult to choose for the children, for 
etry is so much a matter of moods. 
erhaps for this reason one at least of 
e children’s anthologies—Drinkwater’s 
One Thousand Poems for Children,” 
Hilda Conkling’s selections, De la Mare’s 
Come Hither,” “The Home Book 
Verse for Young Folks’”—should be 
the home, on a shelf where children 
in steal away and find it without ask- 
¢ for it. Hymn books, too, and paper 
pies of Christmas Carols are also pop- 





) 


or 


ilar in our house. I often find the 
hildren have them in bed with them 
hen convalescing from some illness. 
Hiawatha seems to me a real child’s 
em, and all five of my youngsters 


ould probably count it among their 
early favorites. Next perhaps would 
be the Stevenson poems for children, 
hut none of these is so truly loved as 
he verses in “When We Were Very 
oung.” 
Now some of my readers may -be 
anting to ask me, whether my children 
ave always been content to read books 
f the type of which I have been telling 
u—whether they haven’t at times 
anted Boy Scout and Rover books, and 
hether my daughter has not demanded 
me of the countless girl series. At 
times this type of book has strolled into 
e house, but it has never lasted long. 
or years I have been reading to the 
iildren and surrounding them with the 
best books and they are not content now 
ith second best. I have never forced 
hem to read a book they did not like, 
ut I have sought during those early 
ears to be always ready with the best 
ook to meet the child’s natural craving 
1 other and greater experiences than 
is own. Unconsciously they have 
rown to prefer the best in books and 
ill go on choosing them for the rest 
f their lives. I believe they are im- 
une to any very serious attacks of 
raving books that are not in every 











ense of the word worthwhile reading. 
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BOOKS 


or BOYS 


The Golden Bird 


By Katnarine Gipson $2.50 
Legends from many lands, Egypt, 
Greece, France and China, with beau- 
tiful illustrations in color. 


| The Tiger Who Walks 





Alone 
By CoNsTANCE SKINNE?t $1.75 


A boy *s 


American 


A tale of adventure. 
perience in a Sou’h 
volution. 


ex- 
re- 


The Princess and Curdie 
(The Children’s Classics) 


By Georce MacDonaLp $1.75 


A favorite fairy story with beauti- 
ful new illustrations by Dorothy 
Lathrop. 


The Lion-Hearted Kitten 


By Peccy Bacon $2.00 


Funny pictures and stories about life 
in the jungle. Nonsense for small 
children from four to eight. 


With Scissors and Paste 
(The Work and Play Books) 


By Lena WitHeLtm $1.75 


How to meke doll’s house furniture, 
automobiles, trains and other things 
from paper. 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 





and GIRLS 


| The Fountain of Youth 


By Papraic ColuM 2.50 
“Stories to be told” from all of 
Colum’s famous books. 

Midwinter 

By KaTHARINE ADAMS $1.75 


A house party in Sweden, a kidnap- 
ping, a flight to Lapland and a res- 
@ue — only a few of the exciting 
things that happen in this book for 
older girls. 


The Little Duke 


The Children’s Classics) 


By CHarvotte M. Yonce $1.75 
Marguerite de Angeli has illustrated 
this famous story of tenth century 


England. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse 
(The Little Library) 


By Rosert Louis StevENSON $1.00 


Marguerite Davis has made delight- 
ful new illustrations for these well 
loved verses. 


The Piece Bag Book 


(The Work and Play Books) 
By Anna L. BLavuvet 





$1.75 


things that can be made by children 
| from six to eight. 


Be sure to ask at your nearest bookstore 
for our catalog, “Macmillan Books for 
Boys and Girls.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 








Clear diagrams and descriptions-of-.| 
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Send them on a Journey with Books and Pictures 
Here they are—the best ones—for your boy and girl 


CHILDREN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN EAGLE 


By Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 


“New children next door” were never 
half so interesting as Bor and Marash, 
these sturdy Albanian mountain children. 
Unusual and beautiful illustrations by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. g to 13. 


$2. 


JUST ONE MORE 
By Natalie Fohnson Van Vleck 


“Just one more” begged Nancy and 
Van, so their mother wrote and _illus- 
trated these rhymes of playday joys 
and sorrows that all children under ten 
will enjoy. A lovely gift book. $2.50 


CIVILIZING CRICKET 
By Forrestine C. Hooker 


Cricket, lovable little mischief from 
an army post in the old West, goes 
to Philadelphia to be civilized. The 


process is most amusing. Color frontis- 


I KNOW A SECRET 
By Christopher Morley 


Christopher Morley’s first book for children has a 
secret !—and besides that, many delightful characters— 
Fourchette and her kittens; Donny, a dog; Escargot, 
the snail and others. Many illustrations by Jeanette 


Warmuth. $2. 


CLEVER BILL 

By William Nicholson 
A great artist who loves children painted this 
picture book story of Clever Bill, the dashing, intrepid 


toy soldier who surmounted all obstacles to follow his 
mistress Mary. Up to 6. $v. 


PEPPI THE DUCK 
By Rhea Wells 


Peppi is an ambitious little duck whose home is a 
castle courtyard in the Tyrolean Alps. 
full-page illustrations in color and black and white 
help to tell of his adventures. Up to 6, $2. 


Twenty-six 


NADITA 
By Grace Moon 


Nadita, lovable little Mexican orphan, and Poco, 
her dog, have many nice adventures in the land of 


MARIONETTES, MASKS 
AND SHADOWS 
By Winifred H. Mills and 
Louise M. Dunn 


How to make puppets and masks and 
stage the plays told in an entertaining 
and practical way. Numerous fascinat- 
ing drawings and diagrams by Corydon 
Bell make the book beautiful. All ages. 


$4 


BIBI A 
LITTLE DANISH GIRL 
By Karin Michaelis 


Bibi is a dear little Danish tomboy 
who has the wanderlust. She travels all 
over Denmark visiting peasants’ homes 
More than 1¢0 illus- 
trations by Hedvig Collin enliven her ad- 
9-13. $2.50 


A LITTLE BOOK 
OF DAYS 
By Rachel Field 


Here are jolly verses and pictures for 
all the regular holidays, anc 
special ones as Circus Day, Marble Day, 


and royal castles. 


ventures. 


for such 


piece andendpapers by LeslieCrump. 8-12. blue and pink adobe houses. Color and black and Dog Day and heaps of others that 
g2 _ white illustrations by Carl Moon. 8-13 $2 children love. Up to 6. $0.75 
Dovsiepay , Pace & Co. 


Garven City, N. Y. 


that the children’s 
books published by Doubleday, Page 
and Co. best of all. Will you 


write for our illustrated catalog? 


Everybody says 
Please send me the following books. 
I enclose $ (price plus 10 cents a book for 


are the mailing.) 


USE THE COUPON IN THE LOWER 
RIGHT-HAND CORNER FOR Name 
YOUR ORDER. 
Address eC 
City _ _ State 
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Each youthful reader 

of romance, history 

and travel is a po- 

tential bold adven- 

turer into the lands 
of literature 


LMOST the nicest 
thing that could 
happen in the book 

world has happened— 
Christopher Robin is with 
us again. We met him 
rst in “When We Were 
Very Young” and thou- 
sands of children took 
him to their hearts. We 
came to know him a little 
better in ‘“‘Winnie-the- 
Pooh.” There surely is 
no better loved little boy 

in Christopher, and in 
book of verses 
we find out some of the 
things that happen “Now 
We Are Six.” Pooh, that 
entertaining teddy bear, 
is very much present: 


this new 


“Wherever I am, there’s 
always Pooh. 
lhere’s always Pooh and 
Me. 
Whatever I do, he wants 
to dc q 
Where are you going 
today ?” says Pooh; 
‘Well, that’s very odd, 
‘cos I was, too. 
Let’s go together,’ 
Pe oh, 
t's go together,’ says 
oo og: 


Pooh. 


says 
says he. 
2 


If some of the verses 
seem to be more for 
grown-ups than children 
there’s no reason why 
the grown-ups shouldn't 
share the book. Because 
of the great success of 
he Milne poems, there is 

perfect crop of books of would-be-Milne verse for children, 
none of which appeals to us. In all of them the verses are 
written about children, not for them, and the point of view 
is entirely that of the adult watching the child. 

Among the new fall books we find a reprint of a quaint 
old story, “Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe.” Little Lucy 
tudies her globe, which was “all in pale green, with pink 
and yellow outlines on it, and quantities of names,” then 
dreams she visits some of the countries on the globe. It is 
evident that children of today are just as interested as Lucy 
in the countries of the globe, for there are quite a number 
of books about distant lands. Anna Milo Upjohn, who 
worked with the Red Cross during the war, was commis- 
sioned by them to sketch the foreign children among whom 
she worked. We find her stories and sketches of these chil- 
lIren in “Friends in Strange Garments,” a book which pic- 
tures the children of Palestine, Egypt, Albania and Monte- 
negro as they really are. “Michael of Ireland” is a little 
book of fanciful stories, with a distinctly Irish atmosphere 
and interesting characters—Teig the dog, Pangur Dhu the 
the Flannigan Pig and the Leprechaun. We like the 
picture of Michael sharing a bench with the Flannigan Pig. 
They are sitting up on the bench all night because the cave 
in which they should have slept is damp and the Flannigan 
Dp 


“+ 





Books for Children 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 
Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 


ig’s mother had always warned him against sleeping in a — parents and children, for they 


N. C. Wyeth’s spir- 
ited poster for Book 
Week, Nov. 13-19. 
Courtesy of National 
Association of Book 
Publishers 


damp bed! “ Nadita’ 
tells the story of a seven- 
year-old girl in Mexico. 
laps « 4 lil > he - 

secause we like the cata 
logue description ot this 


book we are going to 
quote it: “When you 
read about Nadita you 


find yourself down in the 
town of adobe 
with green 
red-tile peeping 
through iron gates into 
patios bright with flow- 
ers and singing birds.” 
Still another book from 
other lands is “The Tar- 
tar Princess,” a transla- 
tion from the Russian 
and a_ sequel to the 
popular “Little Princess 
Nina” and ‘Fledglings.” 
“Peter Pocket” brings us 
back to a little-known 
corner of our own coun- 
try; Peter is a very real 
little boy who lives in the 
Cumberland Mountains. 
“Wonder Tales from 
Pirate Isles” is a new ad- 
dition to Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott’s series of 
folk tales from _ other 
countries. These stories 
come from those islands 
of romance, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, the Moluccas 
and the Philippines. 
Their titles—and the sto- 
ries themselves—are niost 
attractive “The Little 


houses 
doors and 


roots, 





Zinc House in the Tree,” 
“Tattooed One,” “The 


Magic Rice.” 

There is a group of books about other children and their 
doings, just wholesome, everyday stories that every child 
likes to read. These vary in age level from “Betty Anne” 
and “Little Sister,” for the voungest readers, to the story of 
“The Harrison Children” and their adventures in a Ford, or 
of the five Meredith children in “The Real Reward.” 

There are informational books for boys and girls who 
like to know the why and wherefore of things. “The Indian 
How Book,” by Arthur Parker, is a book not of stories, but 
of straight information, answering the many questions as to 
how Indians lived, dressed, hunted and made their homes. 
“The Boy’s Book of Experiments” is a gold mine for the boy 
who likes to try things out, and the “A.B.C. of Architecture” 
for the boy who is interested in that subject. “The Winged 
Horse” is quite an unusual book, for it tells the story of 
poetry from Homer to the present day—the authors state 
that their aim has been to show “the usefulness of poetry.” 

Now that winter days are coming, parents are particularly 
interested in books that give suggestions for “something to 
do.” For the child who likes his stories in concrete form, 
there is “The Play Book of Robin Hood.” The book itself 
makes the stage settings: Robin Hood, Little John and all 
the others may be cut out and used to dramatize the stories. 
Macmillan is publishing a series of books which will interest 
(Continued on next page) 
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DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 
GARDEN 


By HUGH LOFTING 





A delightful new book of the fa- 
mous Dr. Dolittle’s adventures. 
In the Garden lives a host of 
creatures who have naturally 
gravitated to the little animal 
doctor, and these insects play a 
large part in his new adventures. 
Fully illustrated by Mr. Lofting 
$2.50 


THIS EARTH 
WE LIVE ON 


By ELIZABETH DUVAL 





A unique book—a “Picture Geog- 

raphy,” made by a mother to meet 

her need in teaching her own 

child. Beautifully illustrated in 

color by Percival C. Wharton, it 

makes a gift of lasting value. 
$3.00 


SKIPPING 
VILLAGE 


By LOIS LENSKI 





A village full of jolly little girls 
and rascally and freckled little 
boys that children of all ages will 
enjoy. The author has added fur- 
ther charm to the book by her 
lively, humorous drawings in col- 
or and black-and-white. 
$2.50 


THE FLAMING 
ARROW 


By CARL MOON 





An Indian story for boys so swift 
and vivid that the reader is held 
spellbound. Mr, Moon has made 
many journeys among the tribes 
of the Southwest, living much 
with the Red Men. 


$2.50 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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Books for Children 


(Continued from page 51) 


show in simple and attractive text and 
pictures the uses that may be male of 
various materials. The newest »ooks 
in this series are “Playing with Clay,” 
“With Scissors and Paste” and “Out of 
the Piece Bag.” They are a good an- 
swer to the question, “Mother, what 
shall I do next?” 


Poetry 
Now We Are Six. A. A. Milne. Dut- 
ton. $2.00. 

A new book of poems about Chris- 
topher Robin and his friends. 
Hicupays ANpb Hottpays. Florence 
Adams and Elizabeth McCarrick. 

Dutton. $2.00. 
An anthology of holiday poems in 
which you will find poems for 
every festival day in the year. 


(Age 8-14). 


Stories of and from other lands 

Littte Lucy’s Wonperrut GLose. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Harper. $1.00. 

A new edition of an old-fashioned 
but charming story. (Age 7-10). 

Micnaet or IRELAND. Anne Casserly. 
Harper. $1.50. 

Adventures of Michael, who “be- 
longed to nobody but himself.” 
(Age 6-10). 

FRIENDS IN STRANGE GARMENTS. Anna 
Milo Upjohn. Heughton, Mifflin. 
$1.75. 

A book which emphasizes the fact 
that children are alike the world 
over. (Age 8-12). 

Napita. Grace Moon. 
Page. $2.00. 

The story of a little girl in Mex- 
ico. (Age 8-13). 

Peter Pocket. May Justus. Double- 
day, Page. $1.50. 

Peter is a little boy who lives in 
the Cumberland Mountains and has 
most interesting experiences. (5-8). 

Tue TarTAR Princess. L. A. Chars- 
kaya. Henry Holt. $2.00. 

A translation from the Russian and 
a sequel to “Little Princess Nina.” 

Wonpver TALES FROM PIRATE ISLEs. 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Longmans, 
Green. 

Folk tales from the East Indies. 


Doubleday, 


Books about other children and 
their doings 

A Day witu Betty ANNE. 

W. Baruch. Harper. $1.50. 
A book for the very youngest chil- 
dren, with suggestions for mothers 
as to how to use the stories. (Age 
3-4). 

LittLe Sister. Margaret Kyle. Har- 
The everyday doings of a little 
girl. These stories first appeared 
in John Martin’s Book. (Age 6-8). 

Tue Harrison CHILpREN. Otto M. and 

Mabel L. Becker. Doubleday, Page. 


$1.75. 


Dor thy 


The adventures of five orphans 
who set out in a Ford to find a 
home. (Age 9-13). 
Tie Rea Rewarp. Christine Whiting 
Parmenter. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
The story of five children who 
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BOOKSHOP #2 BOYS & GIRLS] 


THE BOOKSHOP 
for BOYS AND GIRLS 





Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ten years of specialized work with 
for boys and girls have resulted 


in < 
selection of the best of the new and o 


books 


i hne 
ld. 


BOOKS FOR PARENT?3 AND TEACHERS 


LENDING LIBRARIES 
MAIL SERVICE 


THE HORN BOOK 
The Bookshop Quarterly 


is an unique magazine devoted to the best 


reading for young people. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year 














e HowtoGive ¢ 
8 an Interesting 
Party 
O NEED to worry about keeping 


children's interest ven grown 


will be fascinated and absorbed. 


“A PICTURE PARTY” 


the 
ups 


with 20 minature reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, gummed ready for the fun of 
trimming and mounting in the spaces pro- 
vided in the accompanying Scrap book 


beside the story of each picture told 
Maude I. G. Oliver. 


$.75 Postpaid 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc 


Educational Art Publishers 


by 


Dept. A., 8-10 E. 49th St., New York 














LAD 


and Other Story Plays 
By BERTHA PALMER LAN 


$1.50 


Charming plays for children 
to read or act 


Those who have children 


E 


or 


who teach other peoples’ chil- 
dren, those who give children’s 


entertainments or run a pl 
ground will welcome this 
lightful book. 


Order from 


ay- 
de- 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed find $.................... 











See page 38. 
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lived on a farm in New Hampshire. 
Wholesome and realistic. (Age 
10-15). 


Informational books 


Ilwe INp1IAN How Boox. Arthur Par- 


ker. Doran. $3.00. ( Age 10 and over ). 

lune Boy's Book or EXPERIMENTS. A. 
Frederick Collins. Crowell. $2.00. 
(Age 10 and over). 

fae A.B.C. or ARCHITECTURE. Mat- 
lock Price. Dutton. $2.50. (Age 12 
and over ). 

(ue Wincep Horse. Joseph Ausland- 
er and Frank Ernest Hill. Double- 


day, Page. $3.50. (Age 12 and over ). 


“Something to do” 
PLAYING witH CLay. Ida W. Wheeler. 
Vacmillan. $2.00. 
Witu Scissors AND Paste. Leila M. 
Wilhelm. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Out or THE Piece Bac. Anna L. 
Blauvelt. Macmillan. $1.50. 
(ire PLAysook oF Rogin Hoop. Susan 
Meriwether. Harper. $2.00. 
The story of Robin Hood, with the 
characters and scenery, so that the 
story may be dramatized. 


There is also the annual “John Mar- 
tin’s Big Book” for those children who 
are friends of John Martin (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). And there is a dollar 
edition of “Smoky,” by Will James, 
which puts this book (the winner of the 
Newbery medal) within the reach of 
everyone. 


Young Feller-Me-Lad 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Very well, then,” he said, “if you’re 
orry, come back. It’s—it wasn’t right 
of you to run away like that. You 
shouldn’t—” 

Sut she had no inclination to stand 
there and be scolded. 

“I’m sorry, Doctor Crewe,” she said, 
again, but in a different voice. “But 
I'm sure you'll soon find somebody to 
uit you.” 

His face flushed. 

“Very well!” he said. “It’s just as 
you please, of course.” But as they 
turned away from each other, he hap- 
pened to look back, and saw her with 
her hand on the knob of the door, her 
shoulders a little drooping, her face so 
weary. And he thought of her in that 
room, with the child, thought of her 
ind Young Feller-Me-Lad facing the 

orld alone together, and a fierce anger 
ime over him. 

“Why will you be so obstinate?” he 
ried. “You can’t go on like this! I 
won’t have it! Come back tomorrow 
morning. I'll take the child. I'll as- 
ume the entire responsibility for her 
care and education and so on. I’ll—” 

“No!” said Caroline, hot with anger 
herself. “I will not give he: up! She’s 
ll I have in the world—” 

“And you want her to live like this? 
Shut up in one room? That’s not love; 
that’s rank selfishness. I tell you I’m 
willing—” P 

“You'd better go away . 
Caroline. 

Again their eyes met. 

(Continued on next page) 


said 




















books 


for CHILDREN 


The books that children love best are 

usually those which parents wish them 

Swift in story and rich in 

whimsey, they stimulate the imagina- 
tion as no other agency can 


to read. 








lished 





The Famous 
Ow Stories 


by 
LFrank Baum 

















The 'TEENIE-WEENIE 
BOOKS ‘ 


Children are giants in comparison with 
“the littlest people.” So they find a 
protective interest in the Teenie- 
Weenies, and follow their adventures 
with keenest relish. This new book, 
illustrated in color on every page, is 
the newest and best.of William Dona- 
hey’s stories. 


Price, $1.00 





home. 

















Buy from Your Own Bookseller 


REILLY & LEE New York 


Chicago 


The OZ BOOKS 


In many adult lives, the stories of 
the Wonderful Land of Oz stand 
out as among the loveliest fantasy 
in all the realm of childhood. Now 
the twentieth of the books is pub 
— THE GNOME KING 
OF OZ — which tells new adven- 
tures of all those queer characters 
who make Oz a joy. 


The SKEEZIX BOOKS 


The picture-stories of Uncle Walt and 
Skeezix, appearing in more than one 
hundred newspapers, have delighted 
millions of young and old. But Frank 
King’s books about them, illustrated in 
color, have done even more to bring 
this pair (not to forget all the other 
familiar characters) even closer to 
SKEEZIX AND PAL is a 


charming story. 


Price, $1.60 
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Price, $1.00 
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NOW WE ARE SIX 


By A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard 
More charming and whimsical verse 
about Christopher Robin and Winnie the 
Pooh. $2.00 
Boxed with “When We Were Very 
Young” and “Winnie the Pooh.” $6.00 
Any two boxed. $4.00 


THE WIND THAT 
WOULDN’T BLOW 


By ARTHUR CHRISMAN 

Illustrated by Else Hasselriis 

More clever and 
amusing Chinese 
stories by the au- 
thor of “Shen of 
the Sea,” which 
won last year’s 
John Newbery 
medal. $2.50 





HIGHDAYS AND 
HOLIDAYS 


By FLORENCE ADAMS and 
ELIZABETH McCARRICK 
This anthology of poems, compiled by 
two librarians, suitable for holiday use, 
fills a long-felt want. $2.00 


GIRLS WHO DID 


By HELEN FERRIS and 
VIRGINIA MOORE 
\ “First Aid” in deciding upon a career. 


ere 
92.50 


——-----—---------~} 


To E. P. DUTTON & CO ws 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me free your illustrated Christ- | 
mas booklet, “Dutton Books for Boys and | 
Girls.’ ; 

There are only a limited number 1 
Address........... | 
t 


ALL ABOARD 


Duttons—New York 


THE MAGIC 
PAWNSHOP 


By 
RACHEL FIELD 
Illustrated 


by Elizabeth 
MacKinstry 







As fantastic and 
delightful as Bar- 
rie’s Peter Pan. 


c 


$2.25 


ALISON BLAIR 


By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 
A young girl’s exciting adventures dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. $2.25 


GAYNECK, 
The Story of a Pigeon 





By DHAN MUKERJI 
Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff 
A vivid tale of an Indian boy, Calcutta 
and the terrific struggle for life in the 
jungle. 2.25 


THE LITTLE LONG 
AGO 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 
Illustrated 


A story of childhood for “grown-up 
children.” Original, wistful and elusive 


in its appeal. $5.00 








“THE WAY MAN LEARNED MUSIC” 


I UstcaL INSTRUMENTS for 
Children to make themselves, 
and a course in music that teaches 
them to read and play musical mas- 
terpieces from the beginning. Used 
successfully in schools. 


COURSE AND MATERIAL 
FOR CHILD, PARENT OR TEACHER 


PART ‘ Drum, wipes of Pan, —eareen 
PART a ‘Harp and Violin ‘Family 


school year 
, } ‘ +s whe 
Personal assista t starting groups 
1] normal classes for parents and 
teachers, Booklet and price list on 


i 


ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 
Rowayton Connecticut 








PLAYTIME IS 
| IMPORTANT! 


Choose your child’s toys as care- 
fully as you do his food. 


We provide the right toy and the 
right book to suit the individual 
need. Come to us with the children’s 
toy and gift problems. 


Furnishings and equipment for 
nurseries and nursery schools. 


TELEPHONE OR VISIT 
THE PLAYROOM 
Riverside 6851 
220 West 98th St., New York City 
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Young Fellar-Me-Lad 


(Continued from preceding page) 


“lll go,” he said, unsteadily. “And— 
the time will come when you'll regret 
BP 

sut that time had come already, for 
both of them. 

“Darling ! Your rubbers !” 
Feller-Me-Lad, gravely. 

Caroline came back, and sat down to 
put them on, and Young Feller-Me-Lad 
stood close beside her, with a hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Doesn’t Daddy know where I live?” 
she asked suddenly. 

Caroline’s heart seemed to stop for a 
moment. 

“Yes, sweetheart,” she said. “I—but 
you’re happy here with me, aren’t you? 
Aren’t you, my pet?” 

“Oh, yes, I are!” said Young Feller- 
Me-Lad, giving her a vehement kiss. 
“Only—I jes’ hate rainy days .. .” 

It was so rare a thing to hear that 
note in her voice, to see that mistiness 
in her gray eyes. Caroline caught her 
tight in her arms, in a sort of panic. 

“I know, Baby Dear,” she said. “I 
know you’re lonely sometimes. But in 
just a little while, when the weather’s 
warmer, we’re going away, down by the 
sea, and there'll be other children for 
you to play with.” 

But Young Feller-Me-Lad couldn’t 
manage a smile. 

“Please don’t stop to buy me a sur- 
prise,” she said. ‘Jes’ come home, the 
firstest moment you can.” 

All day long in the office Caroline 
thought of that. 

“Oh, I am selfish!” she thought. “But 
how can I let her go? Now that I’ve 
had her with me, how could I live with- 
out her—all alone? Oh, my baby! My 
little, lovely, brave baby! It is a 
wretched life for her—but I’ve saved 
up almost enough to take her away... 
If I do my very best for her? Doesn't 
love count for something? For more 
than—the other things that I can’t give 
her? Oh, Young Feller - Me - Lad, 
wouldn’t your Daddy be glad you were 
with me?” 


oy) you well, Miss Masters ?” 
asked a voice beside her, and 
there stood Mr. Wells, the manager of 
her department. He had been watching 
Miss Masters. 

“Oh, yes, thank you!” she answered, 
trembling for her precious job. “I’m 
perfectly all right.” 

“Well, I don’t think so,” said Mr. 
Wells. “You run along home now— 
take a rest—drink a cup of tea.” 

gut I really—” 

“Run along now!” said Mr. Wells. 
“We can’t afford to have one of our 
best workers laid up.” 

And she very nearly did run. It was 
only three o’clock, and she could im- 
agine the delight of Young Feller-Me- 
Lad to see her at that hour. She did 
stop, to buy a frosted cake, and a gal- 
lant yellow tulip in a pot, and then hur- 
ried on, into the house, up the stairs. 

She opened the door of the room, very 
softly, to take Young Feller-Me-Lad by 
surprise. And Young Feller-Me-Lad 
did not hear her, for she was lying face 


said Young 
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down on the bed, her bright head buried 
in the pillows, her slight little shoul- 
ders shaken with sobs. Caroline stood 
still, looking at her. For a long time 

Then she glanced about the room, 
the ugly little room where one couldn’t 
even see the sky—a prison, a mean lit- 
tle prison for a singing lark. 

“Baby!” she cried. “Young Feller- 
Me-Lad !” 

Young Feller-Me-Lad sat up, with a 
conscience-stricken face. 

“T wasn’t really crying !” she declared, 
with unequalled mendacity, 

“Of course you weren't!” said Caro- 
line, cheerfully. “But I came to tell 
you . . . Would you like to go to the 
country—now? This very day?” 

Well, Young Feller-Me-Lad had no 
doubts on that score. In less time than 
it takes to tell she was ready, for the 
country, for anything, with her new hat 
on and her doll under her arm. And 
she and Caroline set out together, hand- 
in-hand as usual. Only that Caroline 
never looked at her, not once, all the 
way to Doctor Crewe’s house. 

He was, as Caroline knew he would 
be, occupied with his office patients at 
that hour, so she and Young Feller-Me- 
Lad went into the waiting recom and 
took their turn with the rest. There 
were other anxious faces there, other 
hearts heavy as hers; she held the little 
hand tight, and tried to think of that. 

At last it was their turn, and they 
went into the office. 

“Child sick again?” asked Doctor 
Crewe. “I’m not surprised.” He waved 
his hi and impatiently at the new assist- 
ant. “All right! All right! All right!” 
And she vanished. 

“No,” said Caroline. ‘“She’s very 
well. But—if you haven’t changed your 
mind—” 

“I never change my mind!” said 
Doctor Crewe, frowning. 

“Then—take her!” said Caroline. 
“Take her into the country—to your 
sister’s—where . . .” She couldn’t go 
on; she stooped and kissed Young 
Feller-Me-Lad’s astonished little face, 
and moved blindly toward the door. But 
Doctor Crewe came after her and 
caught her by the hand. 

“See here!” he said. “What do you 
mean? That you’re coming back? I’ve 
waited, you know .. .” 

“No... It’s just that Young Feller- 
Me-Lad—isn’t happy 

“T are!” said Young Feller-Me-Lad, 
indignantly. 

“T see ...!” said Doctor Crewe. 

There was a long silence. 

“I know how you feel about the little 
kid,” said he, suddenly. “Because that’s 
just the way I feel about you.” 

Another silence. 

“You'll come, too!” he announced, in 
his tyrannical way. 

“T can’t leave my position—” 

“Look here!” said Doctor Crewe. 
“You used to understand everything I 

said—even when I didn’t say it . 

She saw on his face a look she—no 
one else on earth—had ever seen there 
before, a miserable, anxious sort of 
tenderness. And it seemed to her that 
she and Young Feller-Me-Lad had come 
home at last, after a long, long journey. 





THE END. 














Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children ~ 


The Child Study Association of 


America says: “Decidedly the best com- 
pendium of universal knowledge for young 
people. Alphabetically arranged and interest- 
ingly written without compromising the child’s 
intellectual self respect: and there’s no strain- 
ing after mystification and the marvelous.” 


F. E.. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill, 




















BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 
Play Groups — Tutoring 











A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
| for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





| ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 
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When your friends have new babies, send a gift subscription for 
CHILDREN to the proud parents. One year, $2.50; or two years, $4.00. 
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Children’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 
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They’re So 
‘‘ Different ” 
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The children’s things I feature are my 
very vn creations, exquisitely made, 
f beautiful materials, yet my prices are 
very moderate. 


This smart frock of challis in original 


designs has a becoming frill at neck and 
sleeves bound in contrast, to match the 
tront trimming sizes to 6 years with 
bloomers, $10.50; to 10 years, $11.75, Same 
model in cotton prints with bloomers— 
to 6 years, $7.50; to 10 years, $8.75. 
Special 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 


dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. 


Original sketches on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 
Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





ting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 


Also Special Representatives. 


ADELE MAXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’”’ 
267-A West llth Street, New York 
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In the very center of things | 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Children all—are the hap- 
py throngs who go down 
to the sea at Atlantic City 
to play or rest. To many 
of them Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall have long been | 
more like personalfriends | 
than hotels — so hospi- | 
table the atmosphere, so 
comfortable, somaterially 
perfect the service, and 
so congenial the compan-_ | 
ionship of interesting, 
cultivated people. 
American Plan Only - Always Open 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPGatr9. 


LEEDS ano LIPPINCOTT Co. | 








Scrapping the Pedestal 
(Continued from page 25) 


would break mother’s heart to have you 
wear that immodest bathing suit on 
the beach, darling!” That method of 
approach went out with the fainting 
females of the Victorian age. Meet 
your child on her own ground, where 
you can measure swords fairly. 
“Of course you realize that there is 
nothing quite so appealing as a remnant 
of illusion about the human form, 
Cecily. At any rate, I’d stop eating so 
much candy and get rid of those skin 
eruptions before I wore so little.” 


Say: 


AKE up to the fact that your 

babies have grown up and are 
really capable of logical discussion. Dis- 
card the appeal to authority—it savors 
of the Pedestal. Try using the appeal to 
reason instead—it works. Emphasize 
the value idea, instead of the duty aspect. 
It appeals more to our skeptical army of 
young people who want to know, ‘What 
do J get out of it?” They cannot be 
blamed for this question. We have al- 
ready seriously hampered their normal 
powers to think for themselves by 
wrapping them in cotton wool, from 
physical birth to spiritual rebirth—the 
true means of adolescence. Dissatisfied 
ourselves in many ways with the world 
as we find it, we have been busy invent- 
ing a whole series of myths and fables to 
help make it bearable for them. The 
younger generation does not want 
charming fancy in place of sometimes 
ugly truth. It is intellectually honest 
above every other characteristic. So let 
us unwrap the swaddling clothes and al- 
low our sons and daughters to walk 
earlier alone. Practice makes perfect, 
and by reason of their freedom they will 
fall less often by the time they reach 
awakening manhood and womanhood. 


E need not greatly expect our 

adolescents to honor truth, how- 
ever, if we fail to accord it to them our- 
selves. Phyllis is nineteen. She was 
telling me recently about a really seri- 
ous moral problem confronting her. 
“What does your mother say about it?” 
[ asked. Her face hardened and her eyes 
tell to the ground. “Oh, Mother!” she 
said flatly. “I wouldn’t tell her. Why 
should I? She never told me anything— 
just beat about the bush and told me the 
stork brought babies, when I was eight 
and already knew better from someone 
else.” 

Seriously questioned, not one of us 
would deny wanting to be our children’s 
chum and confidant. But it is hard to 
realize that the time to start is with the 
first lisping “Why?” and “What?” and 
“Where?” We cannot evade giving 
honest answers to our children’s ques- 
tions, through their little boy and girl 
days, and then expect them to come to 
us eager and vibrant at fifteen, with 
their spiritual and moral revelations. 
We are fond of telling our children that 
“we get what we give in this world.” 
Do we always appreciate the truism our- 
selves ? 

A proper regard for responsibility to 
others is the really flagrant lack of these 
modern youngsters of ours. Some of 
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Now SKATING is loads of 
fun for both Girls and 
| Boys and keeps them off 
~| dangerous ice ponds. 


Buddy Snow Skates are 
made of hard maple with a 
wide concave steel runner. 
So safe that little tots can 
stand or walk in them—can 
be worn over rubbers or over- 
shoes—no wet feet. One size 
fits children from 3 to 13 
years old. Corrugated rub- 
ber prevents the shoe from 
slipping — soft pliable raw- 
hide thongs fasten the skate 
on the foot. 

Tue WINTER SUBSTITUTE 

For ROLLER SKATES 


Most Toy Stores have Falcon 
Buddy Snow Skates. if you 
have difficulty in finding them 
we will see you get them 
if you Mail the Coupon. 


















American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, N. Y. 
Please send me, postpaid 
pair Buddy Snow Skates at $1.75 


Enclosed is $_—_ for above order, 
if not satisfactory you are to return the money. 
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WOLLENSAK 
MICROSCOPE 








$9.50 


(50-POWER) 





An endless source of entertainment for children. Edu- 

cational as well as interesting, makes nature study a 

game, Very simple to use, no previous experience 

needed, Microscope magnifying 50 diameters, pre- 

pared slide, two plain. slides, dissecting needle, 

tweezers and instructions packed in a sturdy box 
Complete Set, $2.50 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
957 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 














e Those interested i: conducting : 
CHILD GUIDANCE PROJECT 
V1 within the home, WRITE US 


Interesting youngsters, all ages, pre- 
t : behavior prob- 


. se 
( lem hich challenge the 
| l 1 al Ice student ¢ human be 
havior, can be secured 

ona 


boarding basis from 





Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only residents of Philadelphia and suburbs should app! 
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them no more understand the funda- 
mental moral right of individuals than 
the mother hen who steps on her own 
baby chicks in her impulse to get food 
for herself. They are not immoral. 
[hey are unmoral. For this, we par- 
ents are largely to blame. It has always 
been so much more pleasant to do things 
ourselves than to suffer clumsy little 
fingers to help. Then when clumsy lit- 
tle fingers grow into older, skillful hands 
we wonder why they are no longer curi- 
us or willing. God forgive us! We 
vant to make things smooth for them 
nd so we rob them of their only chance 
ior happiness in the well integrated 
peace of balanced work and play. 

“How much money would it cost to 
buy a jig-saw?” asked seven-year-old 
Philip. 

“IT don’t know, answered 
Mother. “But you know we have only 
enough te pay for clothes and buying the 
house and plenty of good food to eat. 
\nything extra you'll have to find some 

ay to buy for yourself.” 

“I know, Mother. Don’t worry. 
get it.” 


Son,” 


Pll 


ND this seven-year-old boy did. He 
combed his suburban town for 
nagazine subscriptions until he earned 
not only his jig-saw but presents for all 
the people of his Christmas list as well. 


“Met lots of sales resistance today, 
Daddy,” he’d say bravely. gut I'll 
break through it.” 

Philip’s goal was to have enough 


oney in the bank to pay him interest 
equal to his present allowance of ten 
cents a week. He wanted to be finan- 
ally independent even at this tender 
ge. His mother said that was splen- 
lid. “But look here, Philip,” she added, 
Daddy can manage that ten cents a 
eek fine. We want your bank account 
mount up for vour education.” 


“Don’t think about that, Mother,” he 
iid firmly. “I'll earn my own way 
hrough college. I think I'll use that 


oney in the bank for a trip abroad. 
‘ll be working most of my vacations in 
lege. But one year I'll want to take 
walking trip through England. I want 
see the White Cliffs.” 
Philip at only seven knows what re- 
onsibility means. And he has a pretty 
ear idea of the purchasing power of a 
Ilar. Furthermore, he knows it’s hard 
get. Philip will grow easily into 
lolescence on this at least, as- 
uming heavier burdens of responsi- 
lity normally and naturally, as his 
oulders grow broader for the load. 
—— as a decorative motif atop 
» Pedestal, has lost her lofty position, 
hut she has taken up her place as a more 
useful member of society. The attitude 
i the next generation toward women is 
our own hands to mold. 
Kings may pass from earthly king- 
but democracy must ever kneel 
wn before some splendid inner vision 
recharge its soul. It remains for us, 
parents and children together of this 
w Day. to paint firmly and glowingly 
nto the pattern of our spiritual back- 
round such eternal verities of truth 
nd beauty as shall steady our steps and 
ike real our dream. 
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But, Doctor, really I never could drink Just a little BUR ¥ 
milk. Even as a baby. Somehow the sight AE eg eS 
OF Race of milk or in the h 
| There, there, my dear, don’t get yourself all the difference. De- 4p 
‘worked up about it. Just put in a little peaches, strawberries, 
| BURNETT’s VANILLA, and you'll think it’s spread sf Uasltn te | 
nectar you’re drinking. That’s my prescription. oo 
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Safely Walker 


GUARANTEED 


_ Let your own Baby try 
| it for a week! 


IVE your precious baby the oppor- 
| tunity to develop straight, sturdy 
| legs, strong ankles and rosy cheeks. Ex- 
| ercise without strain. Action without 

|fatigue. Fun without danger. Com- 
‘fort in every position, and for hours at 
la time! 
Doctors recommend it. Authorities 
endorse it. Other mothers testify to its 
value. 








“His Mother’s Choice” 


A caretaker for the Baby—A labor-saver for Yourself 


It keeps baby off the floor, out of drafts At your dealer or direct from the fac 
and dangers. Rubber bound all around, it tory, complete with detachable handle 
cannot injure the furniture. Folds flat; $4.95 postpaid. Denver and West, $5.75 
easily carried wherever you go. Handle Or we will ship C.O.D. if you prefer. 
can be attached either front or back for Send the coupon today. 
pushing or pulling. Safety and comfort : 


assured indoors and out. Satisfaction or money back! 


THE ROCKAWAY MFG, CO., 532-536 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find ..... for which ship postpaid one Safety-Walker. If 


’ ; ' . I am not satisfied 
after one week’s trial, T will return it and you will refund the purchase price. 
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My 
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America’s National Toy 


For the child who owns a set of 
LINCOLN LOGS there is no 
Christmas Gift more welcome 
than additional sets. The natural 
desire is to keep on building 
without tearing down so that 
“more LINCOLN LOGS” 


are always appreci- 











a | 

Every American child should have 
a set of LINCOLN LOGS — the 
children who build with toys today 
are the future Builders of the 
Republic. There’s a realism about 
LINCOLN LOGS which brings to 
mind the days of Lincoln, the 
Rail Splitter. 

Boys want to build Forts, Cabins, Block- 


houses, Railroad Stations, Churches, etc. 
Girls make Doll Houses, Chairs, Tables, 
Beds and other things. 


Children never tire of this“*All American 
Toy”— Design Book illustrates and 
shows how to build many forms of Log 
Construction. 


ORDER EARLY FROM YOUR DEALER 


If you have any difficulty mail us this coupon 
LINCOLN LOGS 

Room 60,232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. ! 

Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 

[) Big Combination Sets, 234 logs, etc., @ $4 j 

[| Triple Sets of Double [| Single j 

|_|} 166 Logs @ $3 Sets @ $2 Sets @ $1 j 

Enclo--d is $— for Logs specified. Money to i 

be refunded if not satisfactory. Send to H 
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Constructive Fun 


Games, 
Handcraf ts 
and 
Other Things 
for Children 
to Do 


By 


THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA 


VEN though the 

glorious autumn 
sunshine lures us all to 
the fields and woods, 
we know that cold, 
rainy days are bound 
to follow soon, so we 
make sure to have on 
hand plenty of materi- 
al for the children’s 
indoor recreation. Cut- 
ting colored pictures 
from magazines has 
fascination for most 
children under ten years of age, and for 
some who are older if they are collect- 
ing a particular kind of picture. It is 
more interesting to the children—and 
more conducive to neatness—not to give 
them the magazines one by one, but to 
keep them in hiding, ready to bring 
forth on a dismal day in answer to that 
common question, “Mother, what can I 
do now?” After the magazines have 
been cut up, the children collect the 
scraps and dispose of them. 


Scrapbooks 


The appeal of the old-fashioned scrap- 
book is still lively, since building such 
a book satisfies the child’s instinct to 
collect things and stimulates the imagi- 
nation. The book may be made of heavy 
colored paper or brown paper cut into 
sheets, punched and tied with a silk 
cord. Gummed reinforcements over the 
punched holes are advised. <A sturdier 
book is made of muslin or cambric. 
Good sizes are eleven by nine inches 
and eleven by eighteen inches. For the 
muslin book, cut the pieces double the 
size desired for a page and stitch all 
the pieces, piled on top of each other, 
several times through the center. 

The story scrapbook, containing tales 
and poems that have pleased the child, 
will be delved into with recurring de- 
light, since many children love best their 
old friends in the story world. 

One mother has recommended a 
scrapbook of a child’s life from baby- 
hood to “the present.” Pictures are 
selected representing the child as a tiny 
baby, and so on through the years of 
growth and developing interests. 

Scrapbooks to represent 


a child’s 
home may have on the first pag 
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@ H. Armstrong Roberts 


A happy bedtime hour with Mother and the picture book 


people who live in the house; next, the 
road that runs in front of the house. 
Continuing pages will have the front 
garden, front of the house, living room, 
library and various other rooms, back 
garden, garage, barn or anything else 
the child may want to add. There may 
be pages for pets, birds that have nests 
in the garden, playmates and playthings 
As for the child who lives in a city 
apartment, why can’t he build his dream 
home in this way? 

Older girls will like to make scrap- 
books which will be useful to mother 
and to themselves when they are grown 
up enough to be planning parties and 
club meetings. Suggestions for holi- 
day celebrations, games and for public 
and home entertainments and decora 
tions, in which many magazines abound, 
may be made into a book which in time 
will become very valuable. Clippings 
of household hints, time savers, etc., 
will not only prove of service at home, 
but may be lent to friends. 

Particularly will girls enjoy making 
illustrated recipe books from the tempt 
ing colored advertisements of food 
which now appear in the magazines 
Attach the pictures to the recipes whic! 
are printed with them, or write a fam- 
ily recipe for the same dish. This will 
prove a help in menu planning. 

Other kinds of scrapbooks need onl) 
be suggested—Indian pictures, animal 
birds, flowers, trees, sports, famou 
paintings. 

A use for pictures of animals and 
people cut from magazines is to mount 
them on cardboard, pasting a strip « 
the cardboard at the top of the back o! 
each so that it will stand up. 

Colored advertisements provide ma 
terials for toy stores of different kind 
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—restaurants, delicatessen, clothing and 
erocery shops and automobile sales- 
rooms. When not in use the “stock” 
is kept classified between the pages of a 
magazine or blank book. Here is a 
lesson in system ! 


Thanksgiving Games 

Retations TANGLE—This “brain 
teaser” is very suitable for the day 
when kith and kin assemble. Try it 
after the Thanksgiving dinner, when no 
one feels like active fun. The players 
may write their answers on slips of 
paper, a certain amount of time being 
allowed in which to answer each “tan- 
gle,” or someone may ask the questions 
aloud, the one who first gives the cor- 
rect answer to the greatest number of 
“tangles” being the champion. 


What relation to you is— 

1. Your father’s uncle’s brother’s 
ter? (Great aunt). 

2. Your mother’s nephew’s daughter’s 
son? (Third cousin). 

3. Your aunt’s mother’s father’s 
(Great grandmother ). 

4. Your brother’s son’s sister’s 
( Sister-in-law ). 

5. Your sister-in-law’s father-in-law’s 
grandson? (Nephew). 


w 

_e 

w 
‘ 


wife? 


mother ? 


6. Your sister’s father’s stepson’s moth- 


er? (Stepmother). 


7. Your uncle’s father’s only grand- 
child? (Yourself). 
8. Your brother-in-law’s wife’s grand- 


mother’s husband? (Grandfather). 


GueEssInG Stunts—Have everyone 
stimate the number of grapes in a cer- 
tain bunch, the number of kernels in an 
ear of corn, the number of petals in a 
chrysanthemum, number of seeds in a 
pumpkin, number of nuts in a jar, etc. 
\ward prizes for the best guesses. 


FoLLow THE Tratt—The group is 
equally divided. A leader is chosen for 
each side and is given a bag of corn 

leaves. Timekeepers are appointed. 
One side line up along the wall to ob- 
serve the others in action. The other 
side go out of the room or to the end 

f the room and turn their faces to the 
vall. At a signal, the leader of the 
side lined up to watch the performance 

ides some of the corn from his bag 
nd drops some of it in more conspicu- 
us places. When he has finished, the 

gnal is given to the opposite side and 
ey advance looking for the corn. They 
re obliged to find every grain and the 
ngth of time required is watched. 
hen the other side takes its turn. At 
the end of the game awards are made. 
bo side which finds the largest num- 
r of grains in the shortest time wins. 


Ovp-FASHIONED Spe_ttinc Bree—A 
ariation of this favorite game is to 
equire the speller to raise his right 
ind to the height of his right ear and 
ring it back to his side again instead 
f saying the letter “A,” and the same 
vith the left hand for “T”. Of course 

the “teacher” will choose words con- 
taining plenty of these letters. Even 
hough a speller spells the word cor- 
rectly, he misses if he speaks rather 
than pantomimes the letters in question. 
































“Banker's Home’ —built with Sects No.5 and 10 


Ts houses shown in 
large illustration can 
be built with all Sets. 
Very elaborate struc- 








I enclose $ 


. No, 3 Sets at $3, .... No. 5 Sets at $5 


tures and whole streets N GIG cocccecececccesereee 
can be built with the 
large $10 Set—all Sets 

are interchangeable. 
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“Falcon Buitpinc LumBer 


The “Build Your Own Home” Toy 


A new toy for boys and girls. Every house 
shown —and many others—can be con- 
structed with “$aglegn” Lumber. Every- 
thing fits, and all equipment is included— 
doors, windows, roofs, roof holders, chim- 
neys, trees, shrubs, hedges and “building 
plot.” “Architect’s Plan Book” shows how 
to build. Comes in three sizes, $3, $5 and $10. 
Go to your dealer first—if he cannot supply you, 
send in the coupon and we will ship prepaid. 


(Coneceter ) 
foys that \os* i Ametiees Mfg. Concern, Dept. B, Falconer, N. Y. 


sedate for Falcon Building Lumber indicated below— 
money to be refunded if I wish to return the shipment before Xmas 


« No, 10 Large Set at $10. 
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|¢SAFETY CITY+SAFETY FIRST+SAFETY CITYe 


“SHEETY CITY" 


TEACHES CHILDREN 
STREET SAFETY 
Happy childish laughter rings 
around your home. A bounding 
ball slips from tiny hands and 
rolls out in the dreaded street 








oe 
A little figure—as you watch 
from your window, helpless 
—intent shining eyes fixed 
on the running ball, sturdy 
little legs flashing after 
it. ... There's an ominous 
rumble of a mighty truck 
bearing down upon your 
child. A naaiel cry and 
shrieking brakes .. . . Then 
all goes black! Perhaps 
there's safety— 

The precious treasure your tender 
mother's love enfolds . . . is 
there anything you would 
not do to protect it? 





SHULMAN & SONS NAME 
31 East 17th St., N. Y. City = 
DRESS 
Enclosed is my check 0 = 
money order [) for $1.50. 
Send to the address at side cITy 


oSHFETY CITY+SHFETY FIRST+SAFETY CITY? 





COUPON 








sSAFETY CITY” 
A fascinating game 
AFETY CITY” is a new and novel, fun- 


creating game for children of all ages 
They learn all the vital traffic rules and regu- 
lations. They are subconsciously taught to 
watch out—to keep off city streets or coun- 
try roads—better than a thousand “‘Dont’'s”’ 
from you: Teaches because it’ s play. A staunch 

3-ply pasted board brightly and artistically 
colored Size 11 by 23 inches Other “- 
strongly made. “SAFETY CITY” sold ; 
leading stores or sent by return mail if your 
dealer cannot supply you. Price $1. 5 


Year ‘round zame—a \ife- saving game. 


~ Selec fons 


31 East r7th St., N. Y. City 


ru 





TAT? 


Cc-11 
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*SHEETY CITY +SAFETY FIRST+SAFETY CITY: 
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INDOOR EXERCISE 


Your child’s health, during the long 
indoor winter months, depends largely 
upon the proper exercise. The small 
one must have action! 

Teter-Rabbit, “The Action-Toy of 
Lasting Joy,” furnishes just the right 
all-’round exercise for the physical de- 
velopment of “Bobby” or “Mary.” The 
action, the braced legs, the pulling arms, 
induce deep breathing, strengthen the 
stomach and abdominal muscles, make 
strong arms and sturdy legs. And be- 
cause it is play, the exercise is plentiful. 
And Teter-Rabbit means 


OUTDOOR SAFETY 


for the little one in the summer time 
(and freedom from worry for Mother), 
because, having no wheels, the child 
cannot ride it into the street — and 
deadly danger! There is no other play- 
thing on the market combining as much 
constant and lasting joy for the child 
(it is invariably the favorite toy), such 
healthful, complete exercise, and such 
safety as Teter-Rabbit. 

Rubber bumper under seat eliminates 
noise; gliders prevent marring of floors. 
Beautiful in its red frame and white 
bunny head, and will last for years. 


SMALL SIZE, tor children 18 $9 -95 


months to 3 years old...... 


LARGE SIZE, for children 3 $3: 


ODF WORIE OIGs <6 iscccvcees 


And Oh, What a Christmas gift! 


Veter’-Rabbit 


Company 
536 W. Congress Detroit, Mich. 








If you cannot find Teter-Rabbit at the 
stores, we will send him by prepaid 
parcel post, upon receipt of check or 
money order, or C.O.D. if you prefer. 


Size Wanted.......... re 
NR Sa a aris Sa cart ah ate ean 
RE vdadacddskusdver$sannasanwan 
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What Toys for Your 
Children 
(Continued from page 21) 


she was still in the stage where she 
would take anything she saw. The little 
boy tried to be patient with her, but 
again and again she disturbed his play. 
Finally he gave her one toy, saying, 
‘There, Sister, that’s yours and these 
are mine.” As she toddled away he ran 
after her, saying anxiously, “It’s all 
right, isn’t it?” Do you see the begin- 
nings of citizenship, of good social re- 
lationship in the child’s desire to “play 
fair” with his baby sister ? 

Children spend a great deal of time 
dramatizing the things they see going 
on around them. We have come to 
realize the value of this kind of play 
which helps the children to understand 
life and is their way of trying out new 
experiences. How can one know how 
it feels to be a conductor until one has 
been a conductor? Dramatic play means 
thinking and planning. 

Toys which stimulate dramatic play 
should be among those selected—for 
this Jean and Jimmie’s toys were well 
chosen. Then, of course, children not 
only like to play at grown-up activities, 
they like to do the real thing. A doll’s 
washing set may be used on wash day 
so that when mother is busy her little 
son or daughter may be busy, too. 


NE of the chief joys of childhood is 
“making things.” Christmas day 


and the days to follow will be happier if 
the Christmas stocking holds a good 
box of crayons and paper on which to 
draw; a box of paints; a pair of blunt- 
pointed scissors and a tube of paste. 
Just think how you would feel if you 
were a little girl and one of your Christ- 
mas packages turned out to be an at- 
tractive sewing box that your mother 
had fitted out for you! In the box 
would be gaily colored pieces of cam- 
bric, balls of colored silkateen, large- 
eved needles, a pair of scissors, a thim- 
ble, a pin-cushion and pins—everything 
to invite dressmaking for the dolls. Or 
wouldn’t you like, if you were a little 
boy, to find a box fitted up with simple, 
carefully selected tools—not “‘play” tools 
but real ones? 

We must not forget toys that encour- 
age vigorous physical activity—indeed, 
the children will not allow us to forget 
these and they are included in most “‘let- 
ters to Santa Claus.” Scooters, wagons, 
kiddie-cars should be of the best. There 
are many inexpensive and desirable 
“home gymnasium” sets, which include 
a doorway swing, a horizontal bar and 
trapeze. These are fine for rainy days 
when there is much surplus energy to 
be expended. 

Sometimes we wonder what to give a 
baby. Two young parents we know 
gave their sixteen-months-old baby me- 
chanical toys for Christmas! They were 
considerably pained and surprised when 
the baby turned from their unsuitable 
toys to really sensible gifts—a set of 
painted wooden blocks and a wholesome, 
hygienic, “cuddly” doll. A baby likes 
simple toys to handle and pull about. 
Rubber animals are good (fluffy ones 
are not), but the whistle should be taken 





There’s 
a glorious sensation of free- 
dom—in being able to run 


and jump, leap up in the 
air and do all kinds of stunts 


a wonderful thrill— 


with PERFECT SAFETY. 
That’s what happe ns when 
a boy or girl is fortunate 
enough to own a pair of 


ANGRU-5PRINGSHU 


aroo Springshoes) 
For boys and girls of 4to 12 








Go to school, run errands, play 
tag, leapfrog and all kinds of 
games on Kangaroo Springshoes. 
Can be used anywhere on side- 
walks in the yard—indoors or 
out. Puton like a skate—can be 
used where roller skates cannot. 
Price $3.00. Add 50c per pair west of Rockies 





Doctors recommend Kangaroo 
Springshoes for healthy exercise 
—they develop muscles, and give 
grace of movement. The “knack” 
of using them is easily acquired 
by even the “little tots’’—chil- 
dren who dance become very 
proficient. 


Ask your Dealer—if he 
can’t supply you send coupon 


a 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 

701 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 

. P. O. Money Order 

Enclosed is { mupeess Money Order } for $. 

Please send Pairs Rubber Sole Kangru-Springshus 
with the understanding that this money will be refunded 
if not satisfactory 


OR cL re etic tann caaeeeeduaenante BR 6 cscs 
DIR Sl oe tec ine emonawaaall Weight 
0 > Eee PIE. 6c cekasass 
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colored rubber ball and a doll of the 
kind mentioned are satisfactory toys for 
a baby. When the child begins to walk 
he should have something to pull, a | 
toy animal on wheels, and a wagon. 
lhe wagon should be heavy enough so 
that it will stay on the ground and give 
real exercise to the child’s arm muscles. | 
\t first the use of toys seems to be all 
handling and pulling, but if the right 
toys are provided we soon see the be- 
ginnings of constructive and dramatic 
play. One block is placed on another, 
the doll is given a ride in the wagon, 
fed, and put to bed. 

In selecting toys for children, the fol- 
lowing points should be carefully con- 
sidered : 


out or baby may swallow it. A brightly 


(1) Is the toy suited to the child’s de- 
velopment ? 

(2) Is it made to stand good hard 
wear ? 


(3) Is it hygienic—washable? 





(4) Is it safe—no sharp parts or 


pieces that will break off? 





(5) Has it many play possibilities ? 





TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


BOOK of TRAINS 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 
This book is a veritable “rainbow of colors”, because our 
big 1927 “Anniversary Line” of American Flyer electrical and 
mechanical trains and over 100 accessories is itself a gorgeous 
rainbow of colors! Just think—every train has its own distinct 
color! See the 1927 wide-gauge, remote-control “President's 
Special”, a 64-foot model of the world-famous 20th Century 
Limited. See the largest and best line of trains ever offered to 
American boyhood! Write today—say “send catalog”. It’s FREE. 
AMERICAN FLYER MBG. CO., 2223 South Halsted St., Chicago 


(6) Is it attractive and artistic ? 


There are certain toys which should 
be avoided: 

(1) Anything grotesque. Weseemany | 
grotesque dolls on the market with coy 
expressions and a “flapper” appearance. 
Then there are queer animals and re- 
productions of comic newspaper char- 
acters. Why buy these when there are 
sO many artistic, wholesome, childlike 


tovs?r ————e ome 








(2) Over-elaborate, expensive toys. 


One of the best examples of this is the | 
elaborately fitted-up doll’s house which | 





costs a great deal and is so complete 
that it has few play possibilities. A sim- 
ple, home-made doll’s house is better. | 
Let the children help to make it! 

(3) War-like toys. We are begin- 
ning to forget the horrors of war, and 
the toyshops are full of soldiers, guns 
and pistols. Why play at killing? 


Last, but most important of all, we 





would make a plea for the real Christ- == 

mas spirit in homes—for Christmas to Do you select the right playthings for 

be a day that is joyous, but not over- r- 

stimulating, with a thought of giving as your children? 

well as of getting. If you listen to the 

average child's conversation § before Your children’s playthings are the tools which they use to 
Christmas it is full of “I am going to reconstruct their environment. Properly selected playthings 
vet,” with very little “I am going to develop the child's powers of imagination, concentration, com- 
give.” We need to develop the true parison, selection, and creation. 

Christmas spirit and the children should Send the attached coupon for FREE literature describing StromBecKer 
think of others as well as themselves. Educational PlayThings 

loys which are still favorites may be Special attention given Christmas orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
cleaned and mended and sent to less money back in five days 


tortunate children. Christmas will not 


be over-stimulating if the new toys we . ; 
vive the children are few, pr ten and Strom Becker Educational Play Things 


tull of play possibilities. Two or three 

















good playthings and a stocking filled | Buildoblox r See See TON 
with delightful, inexpensive little trifles STROMBECK-BECKER MFG. CO., 
, are all the Christmas gifts a child needs. | Ten Pins | Dept. R11, Moline | Hexoblox 
He is bewildered by a great number and 1 Please send, witho “4 — ition on my fart, litera | 
variety of toys. If aunts, uncles, cou- ! | the tnqertnens of te seni : ch ldret ‘he : Ay 7 | 
. ins and grandparents bestow these on | | 
1 him, it is a real kindness to put some of | um 
the toys away and bring them out one \ 
at a time on rainy days or on other | Seen | 
occasions when a new plaything will . aii | 
really be appreciated. - ETN accassiansciabaovarsadileseai@bascnsslacieenuheii TOP scniabintiniadiinns 
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Grandmother’s 
house we go— 


That Thanksgiving can be such a 
happy one provided baby keeps well. 
If regular home schedules are main- 
tained, this is comparatively easy. 

Most important in baby’s routine 


is regularity of elimination. Keep 
baby’s bowels regular and you ward 
off much of the chance for fever and 
the ills which follow. 

Identical toilet equipment on the 
train and throughout the visit, and 
to which baby is accustomed at home, 
will help in maintaining the sched- 
ule, preventing distraction. 


“Little Toidey” 


“LitrLe Torey,” the toilet seat for 
baby which has been specially de- 
signed to please through size, shape 
and smoothness of finish, is comfort- 
able, safe and secure. Fits any 
toilet; locks in place with rubbeer- 
covered clamps, preventing marring. 
Sanitary. Saves work. Comes in 
open front or the full round seat 
preferred for the girl. Beautifully 
finished in baby blue, dainty pink or 
gleaming white pyroxylin. Sold by 
leading stores and plumbers at $5.00. 


“Little Toidey, Jr.” 


Littce Torney, Jr.,” just as perfeet m 
mechanical features, just as rh oq secure 
and comfortable, but less beautifully fin- 
ished, pleases those who want the best but 
must watch costs. Priced at $3.00. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Child Toilet Specialists 
Gertrupe A, Mutter, Pres, 
Dept. N Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Write for booklet on “How to Train 


Baby 


Regular.’ 


and Keep 






Trade-mark 
your protection 

{ll *‘Towwrys” bear the 
trade-mark in the back 
look for it. 





cunning bunny 
t 


rest. Be sure to 























Program for 
Group Discussion 


Based on “Truth and Falsehood,” by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, on page 9 of this 
issue and prepared by The Child Study Association of America 


HESE monthly programs are 

proving helpful to many women’s 

clubs, mothers’ clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and other groups 
interested in child training. 

Why not use the article on page 9 as 
the subject at the next meeting of your 
group? 

Appoint a leader who will read the 
article aloud to the group; then ask each 
member to turn to the Program for 
Group Discussion. The leader should 
ask various members of the group to 
answer the questions given. These ques- 
tions are based on the leading article 
itself, in which the answers may be 
found. 

The questions and answers may cause 
discussion, difference of opinion, and 
personal comment, arising out of actual 
experiences. This should be encouraged, 
but the leader must limit the time of 
discussion on any one question, so that 
all may be covered. She will also guide 
the discussion in such a way that it will 
be kept to the point and be as practical 
and helpful as possible. 

She will next ask various members 
of the group to take up, one by one, 
the Problems for Discussion. The en- 
tire group will, of course, join in dis- 
cussing these, and here again it is im- 
portant to set a time limit for the dis- 
cussion and to see that speakers keep to 
the point. 

In advance of the meeting the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should 
be assigned to members of the group 
who will report on them at the meeting. 

Any woman who reads the books and 
pamphlets suggested in this department 
each month and who reads this maga- 
zine carefully will be laying the founda- 
tion of a thorough knowledge of mod- 
ern principles of child-care and training. 

Ask your public library to co-operate 
with you in providing the books or pam- 
phlets listed for your reading. First of 
all, make sure that your library sub- 
scribes to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. lf your librarian is assured of 
the interest of your group, she will see 
that the books and pamphlets suggested 
in connection with this Program for 
Group Discussion are conveniently at 
hand for your use. 


Questions Based on Article 
1. Is it necessary to help all children 
to distinguish between truth and un- 
truth ? 
2. How early do children tell lies? 
3. If every lie is met with punishment 
will the child learn to tell the truth ? 


4. What makes so many children tell 
falsehoods ? 


What 


mn 


effect has the attitude of 


grown-ups on children’s appreciation 
of truth? 

6. Can the tenaency to exaggerate be 
overcome? How? 


Problems for Discussion 

(1) Three-year-old Billy was told to 
wash his hands for lunch. He was busy 
sliding down the slide, and came in at 
the last moment. Holding his hands 
tightly closed, he sat down. Was this 
intentional deception? What should be 
done in such a situation? 

(2) Jimmy went to the circus. <A 
few days later he came home from 
school and told about his wonderful tra- 
peze work in the gymnasium. His de- 
scription sounded more like the acro- 
bats’ performance than a six-year-old 
child’s. Should he have been punished 
for telling the lie? 

(3) Mary was nine. She was sup- 
posed to go to her music lesson after 
school, but came home saying that she 
hurt her hand and couldn’t play. An 
hour later she was playing ball with her 
little friend next door. Her mother, in- 
stead of punishing her for lying, talked 
the situation over with her, and then 
changed the time of her lesson. Was 
this wisdom or indulgence ? 

(4) “Fred is a liar—everyone knows 
it. Even his father calls him one.” Why 
is this most unfortunate, even though 
Fred has been guilty of lying? Will 
the name of liar help him overcome his 
fault ? 

(5) In the algebra class Jane readily 
admitted that she was unprepared be- 
cause she went skating and stayed out 
too late, but in the history class she 
said that she lent her book to a friend 
who forgot to return it. Why the dif- 
ference in attitude toward the two 
teachers ? 

(6) John is twelve. His mother is 
constantly telling him what splendid 
work she expects of him in school and 
tells him how well she and his father 
both did. John was caught cheating in 
French, and his mother simply cannot 
understand what made him do it. 

(7) When a pane of glass was broken 
in the high school gymnasium, three dif- 
ferent boys were ready to take the 
blame. It finally appeared that none of 
them really broke it, but a favorite com- 
rade did. Is this a usual reaction on 
the part of adolescents ? 

(8) Betty can never tell a thing ac- 
curately. She can’t seem to help exag- 
gerating, though she herself realizes the 
fault. What are some of the reason 


for this? 


Points to Keep in Mind 
1. Truth must be learned by everyone. 
No one is by nature a truth-teller. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Earn Extra Money Over 
the Telephone « 


Use the coupon for information about taking 
subscriptions for CHILDREN at home over your 

own phone, 

a mn me mea me 
CurLpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send order blanks and information 
regarding the generous commission and bonus 
you allow on subscriptions secured by phone. 
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Are You 
Discouraged 
Over This 
Bad Habit? 





JACKSON'S SANITARY THUMB 
GUARDS will break the habit in two 
to six weeks—children of all ages 
cured permanently—easily adjusted— 
no inconvenience — normal of 
thumbs retained — also for 
fingers. 


use 
made 


Endorsed by leading child specialists, 
dentists, and orthodontists. 

Send for FREE DESCRIP- 
TIVE BOOKLET contain- 
ing endorsements from many 
satisfied users. State age of 


child, 


Child Welfare Guild, D-1 

Drawer U, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 
Gentlemen: Please send me free your de- 

scriptive booklet entitled “‘Thumb Sucking 
Its Dangers—Its Cure.” 








A HOME IS NOT COM- 
PLETE WITHOUT THEM! 
Those interested in adoption 
or in securing children on @ 
boarding basis, write 


Children’s Aid Society 


of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Only residents eastern Penm- 
pply. 


sylvania should a 





Group Discussion 
(Continued from preceding page) 


2. Children can become truthful as they 
learn to value truth. 

3. Confusion as to meanings of words, 

mistaking imagination for reality, 

lead to apparent untruth. 


4. Many children lie to avoid discom- 
forts or punishments. 

5. Fear breeds lying. 

6. To help a child attain truthfulness, 
we must deal with the causes that 
tempt him to falsehood. 

7. A truthful, sympathetic, understand- 


ing attitude on the part of parents 
makes for truthfulness in children. 

8. Children must be helped to find satis- 
faction in truthfulness. 


References 

THe Morar Instruction 
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Appleton. 

An INTRODUCTION TO 
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letin, October, 1926. 
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December, 1926. 

Stupies IN CuiLp TRAINING, Bulletin 
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COMING SOON! 


These features are scheduled for an early 
appearance in CHILDREN, The Magazine 
for Parents. 


or CHIL- 
Chapter XI 


Cuitp Stupy. 
Chapter XVI. 


A Christmas Article 
by KATHLEEN Norris 
The famous novelist 


Four Poems 
by Vacuevt Linpsay 
Minstrel of the West 


What Shall We Do About 
Santa Claus? 
by C. Wintrrep HAr.ey 


Naming the Baby 
by Georce STEWART 
What is a suitable name for the new baby? 


Winter Sports for the Adolescent 
Girl 
by Frances E. Loomis 


Divorce and the Child 


by Niwa Purpy 
A summary of what experts say about the 
effect of divorce on the child 


What a Father Thinks about 
Mothers 
by J. Georce Freperick 
and 
What a Mother Thinks about 
Fathers 


by CHRISTINE FREDERICK 

















Patented October 23, 1923; 


Builds Happy, Healthy 
Children—Satisfies 
Their Primeval 
Instinct to 


CLIMB- 
-CLIMB- 


ever had enough of climbing? 
' 


Have they —or any others — 
Give 


them a JUNGLEGYM 


swarm over it — twisting, turning 


ment and courage. 


ter what the season—play in 


their 
stunts, games, “make-believe.” 


for turns—thinking up 


Safety and Happiness on 


“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 


Address 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT Co. 


5 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me your De- 
scriptive Catalogue and price 
list. 


Name 


Address 


City and State................... 


C10 








JUNGLEGYM 


A Play Apparatus 


March 25, 1924 


-CLIMB | 


and see 
them 


stretching, hanging — strengthening 
backs and shoulders, developing judg- 
Children of all 
ages—alone or all together—no mat- 
its 
sturdy structure without quarreling 


own 
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Six 

Health 

Toys 
$15 








Teeter-totter Trapeze 
Turning Bar Swing 
Parallel Bars Rings 


Kiddie-Gym is a com- 
bination toy that sup 
plies the thrilling play all 
children want and at the 

same time helps to build 
bodies. It can be used out 
indoors in winter, 







he summer, 


die Gym 


well known 


qaoors 


Ki 


Kiddie-Gym is recommended by 











Child Specialists and by University Welfare 

t t 1s safe and sure means 
f it the health of your children by 
guidi their play hours. Quickly inter- 
changeable, 

Kiddie-Gym is strong and sturdy, lasts for 
years, easily supports weight of any child. 
Seven feet high, seven feet long, four feet 
wide Wood and angle iron construction. 
Weight 75 lbs. packed. Easily assembled. 
Get Kiddie-Gym at your dealer or send for 

irect. Write for catalogue of children’s 
gym equipm 


ent. 
KIDDIE-GYM CO. 
Power Bldg., Dept. F-4. Minneapolis, Minn. 























Have school in your own 
home 


Ler CatvertT SCHOOL give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantages he would have at 
the best private school. CALVERT SCHOOL, 
founded as a day school over 30 years ago, 
is famous the world over for its unique 
system of teaching children at long dis- 
tance by correspondence. Instead of send- 
ing your child out to school, let school come 
to him. V. M. Hillyer, A.B. Harvard, 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 
“A Child’s History of the World,” ete. 
Write for information to The Manager 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
120 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 














Sy 
WILLARD 


ALLEN 
COLCORD 


One Hundred and Fifty Delightful True Stories 
About Birds, Animals, and Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 
Animals, and Insects, that children will 
enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds ; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects. 

Three hundred pages; thirty illustrations; 
and twenty-eight feature pages. Bound in dark 


green cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
stamped in attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1701-03 Chestnut Street 








PHILADELPHIA, PA . 
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The Parents Forum 








You are invited to write 
in your opinions on any 
phase of child care and 
training, including your 





comments 


Magazine 





“HE magazine CHILDREN has been 
coming to me for nearly a year. 
| won't try to tell you how much |] 
appreciate it. It was reading this mag- 
azine that gave me the inspiration to 
organize a “Mothers’ Club” in the com- 
munity where I live. Everyone to whom 
I mentioned the club was _ interested 
Our club has been organized for about 
three months, and we have taken your 
program for the coming year. Our club 
meets twice in the month and our plan 
is to use the magazine article for our 
first meeting, and the leaflets that are 
mentioned at the close of the article for 
our second meeting. 

It has been our club plan to use the 
Intelligence Test for Parents, which 
came out in one of the spring numbers 
of CHILDREN, as a form of initiation 
for new members. Our members have 
all taken the test—Mrs. J. W., Fairview, 
Pa. 

ae 

N the early years of my motherhood 

I was wont to look forward to 
Thanksgiving Day with a feeling of 
dread, for the simple reason that there 
seemed nothing for which I could 
give sincere thanks. It seemed to me 
very ill-fitting that this day, set apart 
for the giving of thanks, should come 
in the month when the lack of worldly 
goods is felt the keenest. For November 
is the month which brings out—with a 
vengeance—the bald plainness of the 
poor man’s home. The little house that 
looked quite gay in summer with its 
clinging green vines, and bright flow- 
ers, is shorn of adornment in Novem- 
ber and stands out bare and unlovely. 

In those years when my children were 
small, I became very down-hearted when 
I gazed disdainfully about my home at 
Thanksgiving time. How was I to give 
thanks for the faded rugs, the worn 
curtains, the oft-mended linen, the 
piano that needed tuning? My re-made 
gowns galled my nerves, and I wanted 
sports suits for Kenneth instead of the 





strong overalls, and sheer voile for 
Nedra instead of the gingham with 
which she was clothed. It had never 


occurred to me that these pretty things 
were as nothing compared to the things 
I really had to be thankful for and 
which I did not fully appreciate—the 
children’s bright faces, their clear eyes 
their sturdy, agile little bodies. 
Looking backward upon those Thanks- 
giving Days, I see now that we were 
developing the best side of our natures, 


casting aside priggishness and vain 
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longings, and living up to the best of 
our spiritual and mental possibilities— 
for Love, Understanding and Faith had 
to take the place of the material things 
we lacked, and these stood in better store 
against the future than any hoard of 
gold | could have given my children. 
Poverty, after all, is not such a dire- 
ful handicap, as the poor man’s children 
usually learn to be resourceful and self 
reliant. And so, to use one of my son’s 
expressions, I “snapped out of” this 
grim feeling about Thanksgiving, and 
learned to take life in a brighter mood. 
—Mrs. A. H., Belvidere, Ill. 
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SHOULD like to express my hearty 

approval of Alice Fox Pitts’ “This 
Joyous Job of Parenthood.” I found 
to my satisfaction that I had tried many 
of her good suggestions on my boy of 
seven and found them quite as success- 
ful. With regard to noise in the early 
morning, I solved my problem by hav 
ing a seven to seven schedule instead 
of six to six. I have used it from the 
very beginning. I asked my boy when 
he was a tiny thing to be quiet when 
others were asleep. And during those 
Sunday hours of extra rest for grown- 
ups, he has always stayed quietly in bed 
murmuring fairy tales to himself or 
playing with his animals without any 
food until all of us were up. While | 
realize that some mothers “wouldn't 
think of doing such a thing!” he has 
always been heavier than necessary and 
an altogether good specimen of a boy. 
He has quite the average equipment of 
badness, so that I agree with Mrs. Pitts 
that most children would be quite will 
ing to be more considerate of their par 
ents if it ever entered the parents’ heads 
to suggest it to them. 

And finally I have this to say: Why 
do mothers clinch their failures by talk- 
ing about them within earshot of the 
children? This is what they say: “She 
will not stay outdoors by herself!” 

“TI can’t get a wink of sleep after six 
o'clock!” (that is such a popular one. ) 

“I can’t keep candy around because 
he eats it no matter what I say!” 

Oh, why do we so weakly hand the 
victory to the unconscious little tyrants ? 

Your magazine is very adequately 
satisfying my hunger for help in thi 
mother’s business. I read it thirstily 
because it goes to the core of things 
right down to the everyday, ridiculous 
difficulties of a mother.—Mrs. J. H. H.. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 38. 











New Ways to Make Your Children) L. 
Healthier and Happier 


“IVE them piay aids that will develop every muscle 

in their bodies, quickening their minds, and satis 
fying their natural instinet for activity plays—give them 
t Merremaker Complete Home Playground, or a Merre 
maker Gym. Each of these home playgrounds will fas 
einate your children the year round, keeping 
them gloriously 
happy while they 
are unconsciously 
building strong 
bodies and keen 
minds, as well as 
- keeping them safe 
and contented, 
away from the dan 
gerous street 
motor traffic. 
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MERREMAKER GYM 


Reguucred 
“A Complete Home Gymnasium” 








Provides the Glorious Fun of a 


JHE M EF RREMAKEI Dinan Swing, Trapeze, Flying Rings 


and Horizontal Bar 


Provides the Three Greatest Health- This is the very newest in outdoor play aids— 


tour-in-one for every growing child. Its variety 


Building Plays of Childhood Slide means that the children will never tire of its 


Teeter-Totter —and— Merry-Go-Round health-encouraging activities. Every child has 


a natural instinct for 
these familiar plays. It 
is Nature’s normal way 
of physical and mental 
development. Your chil- 
dren want these plays— 
they will thrive on them 
Both the Merremaker 
and Merremaker Gym 
are built of the best ma- 
terials and fin- 
ished in bright 
red, weather- 
proof enamel 
and spar var- 



















The “kiddies” wili play on this Complete Home Playground 
from morning till night, either indoors or outdoors, gloriously) 
happy in healthful, muscle-building play. They can easily 
change it from one play to another, themselves. It is made 
strong and durable throughout. Special rubber feet make it 
ideal for indoor use. Winter and summer, it is a health- 
builder that will fill their lives full of sunshine now and for 





many years to come. 
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ON TO-DAY | nish. They are 
MAILTHIS COUP \ Children’s Sake” hish. "They are 
Ba \ 5) mail the c upon t last and look 
e a), ' vou and get the complete re well for vears 
The | em cription of these eae sina 
Merremaker , Minneapolis maker health-builders 
Corporation ! Minnesota Our sew special | - 
prices will surprise 
Please send me full illustrated information please you. 
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yOu PEEP in her room the last thing 
at night. “All’s well,” you say as 
vou close the door softly. 

But all is NOT well. 

Even in her little white room—so spick 
and span and seemingly safe—lurk 
germs of the very diseases you dread 
most. 

Health authorities say that the chief 
obstacle to disease prevention is the belief 
that soap and water alone will kill germs. 
hey urge the regular use of a disinfectant 
in the cleaning water. 

So beginning tomorrow, add a tea- 
spoonful of “Lysol” Disinfectant to each 
quart of your cleaning water. Without 
any extra effort, you can make your 
home as sanitary as a hospital. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant has for 30 years 
been standard in hospitals and physi- 





All’s well” 


cians’ ofhces. It comes only in the brown 
bottle packed in the yellow carton. 

There are complete directions with 
everv bottle; but every housewife and 
mother should have the booklet, “Pre- 
venting the Spread of Common Diseases,” 
offered below. Just clip the coupon. 

Made by Lysou, INcoRPORATED 
a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 
. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 
© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1027 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. C-76, Bloomfield. N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “Prevent ng 


the Spread of Common Diseases.” 
Name 
Street 


City 
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